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Information wanted 


Every college, every department of 
every college, and every teacher within 
these departments undergo occasional 
Is it all 
Does anyone benefit from 


moments of soul searching. 
worth while ? 
the facts, opinions, and ideas of the as- 
called 


there 


men and women “fac- 


Unlike a business, 


sorted 
ulty” ? is no 
profit and loss statement at the end of 
the year by which to measure ourselves. 
gener- 

Only 


when a former student achieves out- 


“How are we doing?” remains, 


ally, an unanswered question. 


standing can we point with 


pride. And there 
picion he may have succeeded in spite 


success 
is always the sus- 
of our efforts. 

The New York University School 
of Retailing has been in existence about 
thirty years and has graduated 1,475 
men and women with master’s degrees 
in the field of retailing (Table 1). Oc- 
casionally some effort has been made to 
follow the careers of these graduates. 
In truth, however, little is known about 
them. 


3 


Conduct of study 


In September 1950 the decision was 
made to carry out a comprehensive 
survey of all graduates of the school. 
A four-page questionnaire on legal- 
size paper was sent to 1,455 graduates 
Although only 


or thirty 


with master’s degrees. 
the 
years ago was available for those gradu- 
ates had “lost” to the 
school, 347 or 23.8 per cent of the total 
completed the lengthy form and mailed 


home address of twenty 


who become 


it to us. Internal evidence indicates that 
the respondent group is a fairly repre- 
sentative sample of the total body of 
graduates. 

In analyzing the questionnaires we 
were concerned with finding answers 
to questions that would assist us in 
evaluating the work of the School of Re- 
tailing. If former graduates were suc- 
cessful (in terms of money and _ posi- 
tion), if they liked retailing, if they felt 
that the school had been of definite help 
to them, then we could feel that we had 
addition, we 


a partial answer. In 


wanted to know what they thought of 
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TAsLe I 
Graduate Degrees Awarded by New York 
University School of Retailing Classified, by 
Sex and Year of Graduation of Rectpients, 
for Period 1922 through 1950 


Men Women 
ANNUAL Per Per 
YEAR Total No. Cent No. Cent 
LS ee 10 5 0 5 = 50.0 
1923 . 10 4. 40.0 6 60.0 
1924 ...... 6 3 50.0 3 50.0 
| ee 4 2 50.0 2 500 
ae 7 4. 57.1 3 42.9 
(ee 17 11 64.7 6 353 
1928 21 8 381 13 619 
1 Ee ae 40 20 «50.0 20 =50.0 
. | es 29 i 33 14. 48.7 
oS re 50 23 = 46.0 27 ~=—s 54.0 
ee 36 Zz ©, 14 38.9 
hk 48 14 29.2 34. 708 
|! 46 22 47.8 24 52.2 
P9a9 «200s 58 2 34.5 38 65.5 
1936 73 24 = 32.7 49 67.3 
1937 73 26 = 35.6 47 —s 64.4 
938 .... 79 mo 625.3 59 74.7 
ae 96 34 35.4 62 64.6 
| ee 76 30.0 390.4 46 606 
194] De 104 45 33 5956.7 
| 59 2 SS 37_— («62.7 
1943 39 8 20.5 31 79.5 
1944 32 a 325 28 87.5 
1945 33 , Wiz 26 788 
194! 43 16 623.3 33. «6707 
1947 82 5 65.8 28 34.2 
1948 99 67 65.6 32. 34.4 
1949 122 94 77.1 28 229 
1956 R3 65 78.1 18 21.9 
(,ran i 
Totals. 1,475 683 463 792 53.7 


our curriculum and of specific courses. 
How did they feel after a period of 
vears about the importance of studying 
merchandising, fashion, store organiza- 
tion, and other subjects’ Did any one 
or all the offerings seem more or less 
important now that they were business- 
men and business women ? 

The responses have been tabulated in 


several ways. Tirst, totals were ob- 


tained. Then, the responses from 
graduates employed in retailing were 
compared with those who had left the 
field. Next, the responses from those 
who had gone into education (college 
and public schools) were compared 
with those who had gone into business. 
The responses from men and women 
were compared as were those from 
the older and more recent graduates. 
Finally, tabulations were made by pres- 
ent salary to see if the more successful 
graduates (in terms of money) had 
different ideas about the school and its 
program from those who had smaller 


incomes. 


TaBLe IT 
Types of Business in Which Graduates 


Are Employed 


PER 
Type oF BustNness No. CENT 
Department store ............ 62 17.9 
EC — a Serr 53 15.3 
Other retailing (mostly small 
NIE Sos os a Se pee ee = 49 14.1 
College ... ee. Gam 12.7 
Chain store 38 11.0 
Public schools = 4 25 7.2 
Manufacturing £3 6.3 
Advertising agency : 8 La 
Wholesaling eee 8 23 
Government oan 7 2.0 
Unemployed 6 1.7 
Not elsewhere classified gi  “ 7.2 
Totals . 347 100.0 


Analysis of the figures discloses that 
4+3 per cent of the respondents are in 
retailing ; +2 per cent are in other fields, 
many of which are allied to retailing; 
and 15 per cent are housewives. 
Further, there has been a steadily in- 
creasing percentage of graduates enter- 
ing the department-store field since 
1930. Interest in chain stores remained 
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at a fairly low level until after the recent 
war and then boomed. Among the 
graduates of the last five years, 17.6 per 
cent are now working for chain-store 
organizations as compared to an aver- 
age of 6 per cent of the prewar gradu- 
ates. The graduates from 1941 through 
1945 showed considerably more inter- 
est in manufacturing than those of other 
years. Since 1945 only K per cent of 
the graduates have gone into manufac- 


turing. 
TABLE III 
Types of Jobs T hey Hold 
PER 
Type oF Jor No CENT 
Housewife ...... be ; leks 54 15.6 
College ........ Reel aX 46 132 
Owners and partners 
(retail establishments) ..... 29 8.4 


x 
on 


BOE <5 5.5 ice 
Public school 
Assistant buyer 
Merchandise manager 


— te PD PO DO 
tO Ww & lo Ww ZX 


Controller's division .. oa 
Personnel division : Ri 
President and vice-president ... 0 29 
Sales promotion and advertising 9 2.6 
ee ara 8 Bs 
Store-management division .... 8 A 
Nonretail selling 7 2.0 
Training division .. = 1.4 
Chain-store manager . 4 4 
Advertising director ..... we 4 RZ 
\ssistant merchandise manager 3 0.9 
Chain-store district manager .. 2 0.6 
Assistant chain-store manager. l 0.3 
General manager ........ ah l 0.3 
Not classified . 43 12.4 
No answer .. l 0.3 
Totals 347. 100.0 


\ cursory examination of these data 
might lead one to conclude that the 
School of Retailing is primarily inter- 
ested in training housewives. However, 
more careful study focuses attention on 
the number of graduates holding jobs 


—* | 
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in education and merchandising. For 
example, 19.8 per cent hold teaching 
positions and 19.3 per cent are either 
merchandise managers or buyers, or 
their assistants. Owners and partners 
and chain-store unit and district man- 
agers and their assistants might well 
be included with the latter group since 
they also do merchandising jobs. The 
grand total of those with direct mer- 
chandising interests, then, is 28.8 per 


cent. 


TABLE IV 


Annual Earnings 


ANNUAL SALARY 


(Dotars) Per CENT 

$ 1,800-2,999 ...  - oe 
3.00 4,999 28.8 
5,000-7,499_ 15.2 

7 ,500-9,999 &.4 
10,000 and over . ie Se 
No answer .. ik 
Total . 100.0 


The observation has been made many 
times that $7,000 seems to represent a 
sort of salary ceiling for many people. 
They advance by steps to this figure and 
do not pass it. If, however, the ceiling 
is broken through progress to a salary 
of $10,000 and over, advance is rapid. 
There is no proof of this observation, 
but the above figures show few of our 
own graduates in the $7,500 to $10,000 
group. However, 20.8 per cent of them 
are making over $7,500 a year. 

Retailing wins this poll (Table IT) 
by an overwhelming margin. And 
graduates of recent years are more 
favorably inclined to retailing than 
The total 
exceeds 100 per cent since a number 


those of the earlier years. 


chose more than one field. 
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TABLE V 
Occupations Graduates Would Choose tf 


They Could Start Over Again 
RESPOND- 


EN rs’ 
CiHorce 
OccuUPATION Per CENT 

eee caves OO 
WUE? Sok. are Sey Pt ulaiely ie bie} » 13; 
Rmeenre es 2 Brg BP oe fA OR Ce og . 98 
ReMi Bicet ee es, bo: GARR ons 6.1 
CS ee | ee, Seen Wa 
P| ee 4.3 
Government work ........... vec. eee 
"1 pha at ee Ge Aan a 2.0 
Engineering a Stee ore oe 1.7 
SOT OTK ow. cc ssc eesa iz 
Ministry ee 
Cplers ....... Scares ae &.4 
No answer ... ee eee MOO 


Sixty-four per cent of the graduates 
have at one time or another left retail- 
ing either permanently or temporarily. 
\Vhile many left to marry or to go into 
teaching, 37 per cent left because of 
dissatisfaction with their apparent 
chances for advancement, with their 
salaries, with working conditions, or 
with job security. That this is too high 
a percentage is unquestionable. Who 
is at fault? Perhaps the school for not 
doing a better job of selection or the 
stores for allowing employees to have 
these impressions. For many employees 
there probably is no true opportunity 
to “get ahead,” while for many others 
the opportunity exists but is unrecog- 
nized. The fact that ambitious, well- 
educated men and women leave stores 
hecause of “no opportunity” suggests 
something wrong with communications 
between management and emplovees. 
However, the situation is not as bad 
as it appears. Although 64 per cent 
ot the graduates reported leaving retail- 
ing at some time tor other kinds of 
work, 59 per cent are in retailing now. 
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Apparently, 23 per cent of those who 
left retailing later returned to the fold. 


TABLE VI 
Reasons for Leaving Retailing 
Per Cent 
LACK Or opportunity ........5...5.. 26.0 
Marriage and family .............. 17.9 
To @o tht teaching .....6 6.0.6... 16.1 
DE rs oa cine che se eho os. 
Or wemer Salary «6.666.542... 5.8 
For better working conditions ...... 4.5 
For greater security ....... sins ie 
Not elsewhere classified .......... 94 
No answer given ..... ; Le ts 
i) | Gee P .os 180 


ould they recommend retailing as 
an attractive field for young men and 
women’ In spite of the fact that a large 
number of graduates left retailing at 
one time or another, an overwhelming 
majority (85 per cent) would recom- 
mend retailing as an attractive field. 
Thirty-nine per cent of those who 
would recommend retailing give “good 
opportunity” as their reason. The next 
most Important reason for such recom- 
mendation is “good salaries.” Among 
those who would not recommend re- 
tailing, over half give “low pay” as their 
reason. The next most important rea- 
son for lack of recommendation 1s 


“hard hours.” 


Do graduates think school helped 
them to get ahead more rapidly? 
Sixty-seven per cent of the graduates 
said that they would have advanced less 
rapidly if they had not attended the 
School of Retailing. Twenty-four per 
cent feel that they would have ad- 
vanced at about the same rate. Seven 
and a half per cent did not answer the 
question, and 1.7 per cent said they 
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would have done better if they had not 
attended the school; 33.7 per cent felt 
that the training the school offers should 
be more vocational in scope, with em- 
phasis on techniques and “how to do 
it”; 30.5 per cent, that it should be 
“more general in scope, with emphasis 
on how to solve business problems” and 
“how to think”; and 25.9 per cent, that 
it should retain approximately the same 
emphasis as it has had in the past. 
This division is about the same _be- 
tween early and recent graduates of the 
school. (A similar difference of opin- 
ion exists among faculty members. ) 
They voted the factual and objective 
courses as the most helpful. In addition, 
80 per cent of those who had taken co- 
operative work said that it was a worth- 
while phase of their retail education. 


Tasie VII 
Undergraduate Degrees Held by Graduates 
When They Entered School of Retailing 


DEGREE IN No. Per CENT 
Liberal arts ... : ce . Se 41.0 
Commerce ..... ~ 585 38.9 
Education . . 4 12.4 
Engineering l 0.3 
oo at 13 i eg 
No answer ; 13 3.7 

Totals 347 10.0 


Most of the commerce degrees were 
in the field of general business rather 
than a specific major such as marketing 
or advertising. 

These findings (Table III) bring to 
mind an old song about “keeping them 
down on the farm, after they've seen 
Broadway.” Here are compared the 
sections of the country from which the 
students came and the sections where 
they took their first jobs. Notice espe- 
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cially the figures for the Middle Atlan- 

tic states, which include New York. 
Taste VIII 

Sections of Country Where Graduates Took 


First Jobs Compared to Those Where 


Home Towns Are Located 


LOCATION OF 
First Home 


SECTION Jos Town 
Middle Atlantic (N.Y., N.J., 
Lg) See oe Ske ee ee 53.0 35.3 
Pacific (Wash., Ore., Calif.).. 11.0 16.7 


East North Central (Ohio, 
Ind., Ill., Mich. Wis.) .... 107 118 
Mountain ( Mont., Idaho, Wyo., 
Colo., N.M., Ariz., Utah, 
Pe or os a ee ok orate 
West North Central (Minn., 
lowa, Mo., N.D., S.D., Neb., 
Pn he. oc: wiatniieei erence 49 107 
South Atlantic (Del. Md., 
DC, Van: W:Vas NEC. SC. 


NI 
to 
_ 
— 
Vv 


ee ein aks s & anes ane 4.6 4.6 
Outside the United States .... 4.3 1.2 
New England (Me., N.H., Vt., 

Mess. TT. COME) 665 chee 1.7 3.5 
West South Central (Ark., La., 

a i) ree 1.4 2.3 
East South Central (Ky., Tenn., 

Ala., Miss.) 1.2 1.2 
No answer . e- 1.2 

Totals ... ... 160.0 100.0 


Because of the change in the value 
of the dollar over the years it seems 
more significant to present these figures 
shown in Table X by year of gradua- 
tion of the students. For example, 24.3 
per cent of the fathers of those in the 
1931-1935 classes made between $3,- 
000 and $5,000 a year and only 12.1 
per cent made $10,000 and over. On 
the other hand, only 19.1 per cent of the 
fathers of the 1946-1950 graduates 
made from $3,000 to $5,000, and 22.8 
per cent made $10,000 and over. 
Retailers versus nonretailers 

The term “nonretailers’” has been 
used to denote those graduates who did 
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Tasie IX 
Vocations of Fathers of Graduates 


FATHER’S VOCATION No. Per Cent 

Professional and semiprofes- 

sional (including nonfarm 

managers, officials, proprie- 

tors, manufacturers) ..... 237 68.3 
Farming and ranching ...... 31 8.9 
Craftsman, foreman ........ 30 8.6 
DENN oS ork tatoo. ck 20 5.8 
Service worker (excluding 


domestic and including pub- 





a eS ne ae 7 2.0 
fe 5 1.4 
OS CS Ey eed eee 4 bea 
(Sercal worker. ......2.5.. 4 Lz 
Sr, te ee 3 0.9 
MIO CANSWED 5.056 occ c ees ene 6 1.7 

FAERIE) Goeacth oases 347: 100.0 


terpretations of these figures (Table 
X). For example, retailers tend to hold 
more jobs within a single company than 
do nonretailers. This might indicate 
that the retailers started with their 
present firms in training capacities and 
moved from position to position as thev 
gained maturity and that nonretailers, 
starting as retailers, transfer to fairly 
important positions with nonretailing 
firms after they had gained executive 
maturity. 

The distributions of incomes for re- 
tailers and nonretailers are similar in 
that the modal income for each group 


Fathers’ Incomes While Graduates Il ere Students 


is in the $3,000-4,999 bracket. How- 

TABLE X 

Pertop OF GRADUATION : 
FatHer’s ANNUAL INCOME 1926-30 1931-35 1936-40 1941 45 1946 50) 7 tal 
(Do.vars) % % % Y ( Y 

OS 5 OD hex 7.4 10.4 4.4 9.2 
ULE | ae 5.0 24.3 18.6 18.8 19.1 18.5 
5,000-7,499 ..... ; Baran 5.0 14.2 17.4 20.8 16.2 16.4 
fo) 0 5.0 6.0 12:3 4.2 4.4 6.6 
FOUO ANd OVEr 6... .6...65 006. 20.0 Za 8.6 20.8 22.8 17.0 
PRON xo oie cdens iudetksy. Se 8.4 16.0 10.4 16.2 13.8 
oo ee ee eae ae 5.0 6.6 iz a=, 44 3.2 
CO cae se 0 10.1 25 oe 2.9 25 
NO MNSWET «6 is6a seks seas. fash: SSO 6.1 16.0 14.6 9.6 11.8 
Totals ...... 100.0 100.0 109.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


not take up retailing as a career. The 
nonretailer classification includes house- 
wives and educators unless otherwise 
noted. In succeeding analyses of the 
total data, only those percentages are 
reported which differ significantly from 
total percentages. In other words, if 
there is a significant difference between 
retailers and nonretailers that fact will 
be noted. 

There are a number of possible in- 


TABLE XI 
Number of Positions Graduates Have Held 
{ith Present Firms 


No. OF RETAILERS NONRETAILERS 

PosiITIONS Vo Per Cent No. Per Cent 
72 50.0 gO rg ie, 
2 36 24.0 26 18.8 
3 27 18.0 4 2.9 
nee , 4&0 6.7 3 2.2 
ae Se eee 2 3 3 22 
No answer... 0 - 3 eek 


100.0 138* 


) and unemployed (6). 


Totals .... 150 


* Excluding housewives (53 
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Tasle XII 
Incomes of Retailers vs. Nonretailers 


ANNUAL INCOME RETAILERS NONRETAILERS 
(Dovars) No. PerCent No. Per Cent 


$ 1,802,999 .. 14 9.3 6 43 
3,000-4,999 .. 44 29.3 56 40.6 
5,000-7,499 .. 27 18.0 26 18.8 
7,500-9,999 .. 16 10.7 13 9.4 
10,000 and over 25 16.7 18 13.0 

24 16.0 19 13.9 


No answer .... 


Totals .... 150 100.0 138* 100.0 


* Excluding housewives (53) and unemployed (6). 





ever, nonretailers seem to be slightly 
better off in the lowest salary bracket 
than retailers while their positions are 
reversed in the $7,500 and up brackets. 


Taste XIII 
Retailers’ vs. Nonretailers’ Choices of 
Starting Careers 
Non- 
RetTAII ERS RETAILERS 


FIeL_p oF CHOICE Per Cent Per Cent 


ol), —_——— 74.7 46.2 
Marketing ........ tei 6.0 2/7 
Medicine ....... 6.0 6.0 
(Co on) —— 47 20.8 
BRU eit, sat, Brest 3.0 10.7 
Accounting ..... Steg? “Le 5.6 
Government .......... 2.0 2.0 
Social work 1.3 1.0 
Engineering ....... 0.7 va 
ae eee Meade 0.7 3.0 
Ministry RY a 
Not Glassifed ....:...... 30 9.0 
No answer ...... 8.0 9.0 


Note. A number indicated more than one 
choice. 

Most significant and most satisfying 
to the school is the large percentage of 
retailers who would choose retailing as 
acareer. Also significant is the fact that 
nearly half of those who left retailing 
would choose this field if they could 
start their careers over again. Gener- 
ally, nonretailers tend to be more 
interested in law, marketing, and ac- 
counting than do retailers. It is inter- 
esting that while 35 per cent of the 
nonretailers are in education, only 20.8 
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per cent would choose this profession 
if they could start again. Other data 
show that 92.7 per cent of those now 
in retailing and 79.2 per cent of those 
not in retailing would recommend re- 
tailing as a career. 


TABLE XIV 


Did Attendance at School Speed 


Advancement ? 
Non- 
RETAILERS RETAILERS 


Wov tp Have ADVANCED Per Cent Per Cent 


TOSS PRRUEG Sosa alison 74.0 61.4 
About the same ......... 22.0 25.4 
MOTE TADIGIY: 665.00:0002 o's 1.3 2.0 
No answer ri 11.2 


fe) Rn Rar aretes Are 100.0 100.0 


Seventy-four per cent of the retailers 
think they have advanced more rapidly 
for having attended the School of Re- 
tailing. Even more gratifying is the 
percentage of nonretailers who believe 
they have advanced more rapidly for 
having been at the school. 


Taste XV 
Differences in Evaluation of Courses by 
Retailers and Nonretailers 
Non 
: RETAILERS RETAILERS 
Most VALUABLE CouRSE Per Cent Per Cent 
Merchandising .......... 60.7 33.5 
Advertising, promotion, 


ss ee re re sis 18.8 
Merchandising information 28.7 27.9 
UNIS: ce Pes ees cle. 14.7 2.0 
Personnel (executive 

leadership) ...... 14.0 12.7 
Store organization 1Z/ 12.2 
Store service ... &.0 9.1 
Research fg 5.1 
Fashion courses ai 8.1 
All coursés ...5%. - Rate 12.7 


The top three groups of courses 
chosen by the retailers are the same as 
the top three by nonretailers. This is a 
result that could not have been an- 
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ticipated. Naturally the percentages 
differ. Only 33.5 per cent of the non- 
retailers voted for Merchandising as the 
most valuable course, compared to 60.7 
per cent of the retailers. But in both 
cases this was the popular choice. This 
finding is corroborated by other data 
which indicate that graduates who went 
into retailing express a greater interest 
in having courses more “vocational” in 
scope. Perhaps the fact that the non- 
retailer group includes educators and 
housewives explains the lower vote for 
vocational courses. 
Taste XVI 


Undergraduate Degrees Held by Graduates 
When They Entered School of Retailing 


Non- 

; RETAILERS RETAILERS 
UNDERGRADUATE DEGREE Per Cent PER CENT 
Oe ee 44.3 go.2 
CO 40.3 41.9 
PINON <2 556 ao Bee 8.7 15.3 
Eewineering ............. e 0.5 
Not elsewhere classified .. 4.7 3.0 
NO MNSWED . 6... cawescce 2.0 4.] 

bP a is Poet e 100.0 100.0 


If the school has the objective of 
training students who will stay in re- 
tailing, then it should favor admitting 
those who majored in general business, 
economics and finance, and marketing. 


Did graduates accept work in addition 
to store service’? Yes, but there is an 
interesting difference between — the 
amount of work done by retailers and 
nonretailers since 28 per cent of the 
former and 20.3 per cent of the latter 
had extra outside jobs while at the 
school. Perhaps the same reasons that 
motivated students to enter and stay in 
retailing also caused them to do extra 
work at the school. 


Tas_e XVII 
Undergraduate Major of Retailers and 
Nonretatlers 


Non- 
RETAILERS RETAILERS 
Mayor We Cont Ma, Ge 
General business... 55 368 56 284 
Economics and 
oS re 20 13:30 17 8.7 
Marketing ........ 12 8.0 10 5.1 
Social studies ..... 11 ia AZ 6.1 
Home economics .. . 10 6/ 21 107 
Education ......... 6 40 11 5.6 
English ...... 5 3.3 6 3.0 
Sociology sew wees 3 2.0 3 1.5 
CHORDS .465.6.6400 3 2.0 ae ye 
Advertising ....... 2 3 7 3.6 
Retain... 2.50. 2 i3 5 2D 
SS ee ] 0.7 1.0 
Languepe 22.26.56. 1 0.7 6 3.0 
Not elsewhere 
classified ........ 11 /3. 2& i222 
No answer ..,..... 8 Ps ee 8.6 
Totals . .... 150 100.0 197 100.0 


Other data seem to indicate that re- 
tailers do not marry as frequently as do 
the nonretailers. For example, 75 per 
cent of the nonretailers are married, 
while only 66 per cent of the retailers 
have taken that step. Also, 52 per cent 
of the retailers have no children, while 
only 39 per cent of the nonretailers are 
in that unhappy state, and 16 per cent 
ot the retailers have two children as 
opposed to 28 per cent for the non- 
retailers. No retailers at all have 5 or 
6 children, but 1.0 per cent of the non- 
retailers are in this category. Further, 
retailers tend to stay in New York after 
graduation more than nonretailers. 

There are interesting differences in 
the vocations of fathers of the gradu- 
ates who enter retailing and those who 
accept nonretailing employment. For 
instance, it seems that gons and daugh- 
ters of professional men tend to choose 
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Taste XVIII 
Differences in Vocations of Fathers of 
Retailers and Nonretailers 


Non 
: RETAILERS RETAILERS 
FATHER’S VOCATION Per CENT Per CENT 
Professional and semi- 
professional ee eee ee 72.8 64.4 


Craftsman, foreman, and 


operative aren ae 8.0 9.0 
Farming and ranching .... 7 As 10.0 
Salesian ......... os 6.1 
Clerical worker 1.3 1.0 
ce ey ais I 1.0 
Reured ....<.<.0. lin Pe ee 0.5 
Service worker (exclud- 

ing domestic and includ- 

ing public service)..... 0.7 3.0 
Deceased ........ rare 0.7 2.0 
No answer i 3.0 

Tie lle SS 100.0 


careers in retailing, while children of 
craftsmen and farmers appear to prefer 
nonretailing occupations. 

Other data indicate that 26.4 per cent 
of the nonretailers and 18.0 per cent of 
the retailers had fathers with college 


degrees. 


TaBLlE XIX 
Differences in Annual Incomes of Fathers of 


Retailers and Nonretailer 


FATHER'S Non- 

AN iL INCOME RETAILERS RETAILERS 
(DoLiars Per Cent PER CED 
$1,800-2,999 .... 2 ae 12/7 
3,000-4,999 ...... si and 19.8 
5,000-7,499 _... ee 16.2 
7,500-9,999 ... : 6.0 fil 
Over 10,000 .... Zid 13.7 
Deceased, retired......... 19.4 17.8 
No ih > ; ; 15.2 12:7 
Totals . 100.0 100.0 


These figures lead to no definite con- 
clusion but point to an interesting tend- 
ency. ©n the surface, it seems that 
children of fathers who are more suc- 
cessful financially tend to remain in 
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retailing after graduation. Lumping a 
few of these tendencies together, the 
idea emerges that children of fairly 
successful, semiprofessional men, man- 
agers, proprietors, and manufacturers 
tend to remain in retailing after gradu- 
ation. It is not quite so important that 
the father have a college degree. 


Analysis by salary brackets 


This analysis was made to see if the 
more successful graduates financially 
think differently than those who make 
less money. These data should be in- 
terpreted with caution. Men who make 
more money tend to be older and have 
more experience. Their different view- 
point, therefore, may be due more to 
age than to salary. In conjunction with 
these figures, responses should be con- 
sidered by year of graduation. 

A number of interesting ideas are in- 
herent in the data shown in Table XX. 
Notice that 10 per cent of those making 
the lowest salary and 14 per cent of 
those making the highest salary are in 
chain stores. The most frequent chain- 
store salary bracket seems to be the 
$5,000-$7,499 range. On the other 
hand, the largest group of graduates in 
department stores is in the lowest sal- 
ary bracket, the next largest is in the 
highest, and the smallest is in the 
middle salary bracket. Graduates in 
government work seem to be grouped 
in the middle salary ranges. But in 
small stores their incomes are either 
very low or very high. It is interesting 
how these figures bear out preconceived 
ideas that people have about salaries in 
retailing and in other kinds of business. 

Retailing is the occupational prefer- 
ence of an almost equal percentage of 
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Taste XX 


Incomes of Graduates Shown by Type of Business 


Type oF Business 


ee, a a oa 30.0 
Other retail including small stores.... 30.9 
SPP Onn amet tn Ra ie 10.0 
PC UMEMUDIE 5650.6 Ssicieascsscea es 10.0 
SURNAM sa lc i orinwe ies Wie os Sidae > : 10.0 


SEINE Ree Re oir ks oo 
Cee) ae 
a ee Seri ee ae Oe 


os aR a are aaa a est 
ee, 10.0 
SO a ea once aga a 

IRONED re ee Bide rs el eg 100.0 


graduates in each salary bracket ( Table 
XXI1). It seems that the dreams of the 
well-paid differ little from those who 
earn less. However, it is interesting to 
note that no one now making over $10,- 
000 a year would choose teaching. The 
largest group favoring teaching is 
found in the $3,000-5,000_ bracket. 
Here the financial strain of taking a 
teaching position does not appear too 
great, and the graduates probably look 
upon the easier teacher's life as being 
attractive. Government jobs seem even 
less attractive than teaching jobs. Art 


ANNUAL IncoME (DoLtars) 


$1,800-2,999 $3,000-4,999 $5,000-7,499 $7,500-9,999 Over $10,006 
or oO Co or oO 


20.0 18.9 17.2 23.3 

13.0 75 24.1 23.3 

21.0 13:2 13.8 23 

15.0 11.3 ee reer 

11.0 22.6 13.8 13.9 
5.0 1.9 ee ais 
5.0 sz 13.8 93 
2.0 1.9 x Fe 9.3 
1.0 3.8 33 47 
6.6 a7 10.3 13.9 
1.0 

100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


seems to be a dream of the low-paid and 
the high-paid, but not of the middle 
groups. Strangely, medicine is less at- 
tractive to the graduates as their sal- 
aries get larger. 


Although no supporting data 1s 
shown, almost 90 per cent of the gradu- 
ates in each salary bracket would recom- 
mend retailing to young men and 
women seeking a career. 

Immediately apparent in the data 
shown in Table XXII is the increasing 
importance attached to Merchandising 


TABLE XXI 


Occupations Graduates in Each Salary Bracket Would Choose if They Could Start Over Again 


ANNvUAL Sarary (DoLiars) 


OCCUPATIONAL PREFERENCE $1,800—2,999 $3,000- 4,999 $5.0 )—7 4 9 $7,500 9,999 Over $10,000 
perme?) oo eoeehke . Liss: <aicnwe. “Meee 60.0 58.5 58.6 60.5 
Ee Ce Rae ee te ot ee eee 5.0 20.0 18.9 10.3 Sate 
| ECTS DLT PEPE 2g ERT ee eS 5.0 8.0 a7 10.3 7.0 
RENN on lees aE ie ri ed 5.0 8.0 72 3.4 ate 
ht Cpe eh ee A ae es 5.0 2.0 a er 7.0 
Government .............. 5.0 2.0 we =e 7.0 
RNIEMNENT Sart nite ee tae aA Se a 14.0 94 10.3 14.0 
we ee oo eee ee 6.0 3.8 3.4 9.3 
SR ROL ee Ee ay, cw 3.0 ae ek 23 
RIN URINE SS Soret ee ass siete 2.0 1.9 
eee ae ee a as des : pe 
Others not classified ................ 10.0 5.0 3.8 13.8 11.6 
PRED PMMRMAET <8 cities Sh owe ka Och a'sca das 5.0 7.0 13.2 20.7 11.6 
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Tas_eE XXII 
Courses Graduates in Each Income Bracket Found Most Helpful 


Course TITLe 


ee | 4 45.0 
Merchandising Information .......... 40.0 
Advertising, Promotion, Display ..... 40.0 
Personnel (Executive Leadership) ... 15.0 
NNER Bann ate lo siete ere aes ose 13.0 
Research, Trends in Retailing ........ 15.0 
Store Organization (Operation and 
DORHIAMCHIENT) ow. ccs cece 10.0 
PaGNONCCOUEEOS 555 540d5 nde cea. OD 
Store Service ..... Se Eieer pace ae =i 5.0 
PRIN COUNSES: 6550655. sk dss Re eer 5.0 
POU IBERTNOG o55-. ccsis bop ccb ds duleeavae 5.0 


UCN a ts eae epi tion OR OA 10.0 
and the decreasing importance attached 
to Merchandising Information by the 
graduates as their incomes increase. 
Advertising and Sales Promotion 
courses seem most helpful to those 
in the $5,000—7,500 annual income 
bracket. 
courses tends downward in importance 


The popularity of fashion 


as incomes rise. 

Most surprising is the trend found 
in Personnel, Store Organization, Re- 
search and Trends in Retailing courses. 
Although an increasing interest in these 
courses might have been expected from 
those in higher executive positions, ac- 
tually the trend is downward or hori- 


ANNUAL INCOME Bracket (DoLiars) 
$1,800-2,999 $3,000-4,996 $5,000-7,499 $7,500-9,999 Over $10,000 
od oO oO oy o 


49.0 43.4 31.7 60.5 
31.0 34.0 13.8 47 
21.0 28.3 20.7 16.3 
17.0 11.3 17.2 9.3 
13.0 5.7 3.4 4.7 
13.0 3.8 ay 2.3 
18.0 7S 13.8 9.3 
8.0 Wg an 4.7 
15.0 3.8 10.3 9.3 
16.0 18.9 10.3 16.3 
12.0 7.5 20.7 4.7 

3.0 9.4 13.8 9.3 

zontal. The highest income men place 


Merchandising and Advertising courses 
in the top positions. 

There is an increasing interest as 
salaries grow larger in having courses 
more general in scope, with emphasis 
on “how to solve business problems.” 
There is another increasing trend in the 
percentages of graduates who want 
courses more specific in nature until the 
top salary bracket is reached. Then 
there is a sudden drop in interest in 
specific vocational courses. The reason, 
perhaps, is that men and women making 
more than $10,000 a year are in top 
decision-making positions. 


TasBLE XNIII 


Should Courses Be More General or More Vocational in Scope 


CouRSES SHOULD BE $1,800. 
More general in scope, with emphasis 

on “how to solve business problems” 

AIR RW MOOCMINR ose cee dc tase 10.0 
More vocational in scope, with em- 

phasis on techniques and “how to 


NS gis ae eee Fide Sulatae teeta e 40.0 
Same as they have been in the past... 35.0 
No answer ne 15.0 

Totals . . . 100.0 
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AnNuAL Income Bracket (Dotrars) 


2,999 $3,000-4,999 $5000-7,499 $7,500-9,999 Over $10.00 
a a a on 
t Z 


c c 


37.0 30.2 34.5 39.5 
29.0 37.7 37.9 25.6 
30.0 24.5 27.6 27.9 

4.0 7.6 tg 70 
100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
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Other findings based on analysis 
by salary brackets 


The largest group of graduates mak- 
ing from $3,000 to $4,999 a year are 
between the ages of 25 and 29; from 
$5,000 to $7,499 a year, between the 
ages of 30 and 34; and from $7,500 
and $9,999 a year, between 35 and 39 
years of age. The latter is also the age 
group for those making over $10,000 
a year. If price levels remain the same 
as now, the typical graduate cannot rea- 
sonably expect to make more than $5,- 
G00 a year until he is thirty years old 
and more than $7,500 until he is 35 
Vears old. 

The fathers of 63 per cent of the 
graduates making from $3,000 to $5,000 
a year were professional and semi- 
professional men. But this figure in- 
creases to 72 per cent for those making 
over $10,000. Apparently there is a 
trend for professional men to have 
children who are more successful finan- 
cially. 

Thirty per cent of the graduates 
making from $5,000 to $7,499 a year 
had fathers with college degrees. This 
figure decreases to 9 per cent for the 
graduates making over $10,000 a year. 
Age, of course, enters into this figure. 
The graduates of earlier years tend to 
be the ones making the most money. 
And this group is most likely to have 
fathers without college degrees since 
it has only been in the last thirty years 
that the big swing to college education 
has occurred, Still, this is another bit 
of evidence that successful semiprofes- 
sional or managerial fathers tend to 
have sons and daughters who remain 
in retailing and who are likely to make 


more money. 


Analysis by sex 
TABLE XXIV 
Occupational Preferences of Male and 
Female Graduates 


MALES FrMALES 
KINDS OF Per Per 
BuSINESS No. Cent No. Cent 
Department stores... 44 214 18 129 
Other retail ....... oo 69885|6| 6h 7.9 
Chainstore .....5. is «6 179) 3 a4 
6 21 97 23 16.4 
Manufacturing 20 o7 2 1.4 
Public schools .. 12 5.8 is 9.3 
Wholesaling. : 8 3.9 aif “4 
Advertising .. 5 24 3 2.1 
Government a 5 24 2 1.4 
Homemakers 53 38.0) 
Unemployed ....... Z 1.0 4 28 
Not elsewhere 
Classified << ..454. 17 8.2 8 57 
Totals . ... 207 100.0 140 100.0 


The data show distinct differences 
between the occupational preferences of 
men and women. For instance, less than 
23 per cent of the women have remained 
in retailing, while 56.9 per cent of the 
men are still associated with retail 
stores. The percentage of women enter- 
ing teaching is almost double that of 
the men entering this profession. On 
the other hand, seven times as many 
men as women, relatively, enter manu- 
facturing. 

TABLE XXV 
Differences in Income Levels of 


Ven and Women 


Men WoMEN 

Pes Pe 
Present INcoM Vo Cent No. Cent 
$1,800-2,909 . se a0 48 10 11.5 
3,000-4,999 ....... 63 30.4 37 42.5 
S007 499 ....... 438 BOY 1 5 
7,500-9,999 ....... 27 13.0 2 2.4 
Over 10,000 ..... . 38 18.3 5 57 
No answer .... ; @o WS 23 204 
(ic: a 207, 100.0 = 87* 100.0 


* Not including housewives. 
The presence of a disproportionate 
number of teachers among the women 
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and the predominantly masculine stu- 
dent body of the school during the last 
five vears may throw these data out 
of balance. Nevertheless, the data in- 
dicate that women are not yet reach- 
ing the highest positions in the same 
proportion as their male counterparts. 
But the fact that 12 per cent of the 
“over $10,000" incomes are being 
earned by women shows that they have 
gained acceptance in high-level posi- 
tions. However, they have some dis- 
tance to go before they have the same 
acceptance in these positions as men. 

To the question, “Would you choose 
retailing if you could start over again ?,” 
63 per cent of the men answered “yes” 
as opposed to 50.7 per cent of the 
women. The difference probably arises 
since 20.0 per cent of the women in- 
dicated they would choose teaching, 
while only 9.6 per cent of the men would 
make this choice. 


Why do men and women leave retail- 
ing’ At one time or another 36.4 per 
cent of the men left retailing because of 
“lack of opportunity,” while only 16.3 
per cent of the women left for this rea- 
son ; 8.4 per cent of the men left because 
of inadequate pay against 3.4 per cent 
of the women; 5.6 per cent of the men 
left for “better working conditions” 
against only 3.4 per cent of the women. 
Both sexes left for teaching in about 
the same proportions. However, the 
biggest percentage of all was the 34.4 
per cent of the women who left for 


marriage and family. 


Do men and women think alike about 
vocational and general courses? Ac- 
tually, there is a sizable difference in 
the thinking of men and women on 
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this question: 34.7 per cent of the men 
and 24.2 per cent of the women feel 
courses should be made more general ; 
33.8 per cent of the men think courses 
should be made more specific and “how 
to do,” while 52.8 per cent of the women 
have this opinion. The reason, prob- 
ably, is that fewer women have reached 
top executive positions. It will be re- 
called that graduates making more than 
$10,000 a year also tended to vote for 
more general “how to solve business 
problems” courses. 


Other interesting findings of men 
vs. women 


A much higher percentage of women 
than men tend to remain in the Middle 
Atlantic region upon graduation. In 
other words, men tend more to go back 
home than the women. For example, 
35.7 per cent of the men came from 
the Middle Atlantic region and 46.8 per 
cent remained in the Big City after 
graduation ; 35.0 per cent of the women 
came from the same area; and 62.1 per 
cent of them remained here after 
graduation. 

Women tend to report higher in- 
comes for their fathers. Twenty per 
cent of the women said that their 
fathers were making over $10,000 while 
they were at the School of Retailing. 
Only 14.9 per cent of the men reported 
such a figure. At the other end of the 
scale, 11.1 per cent of the men said 
their fathers were making less than 
$3,000 a year, but only 6.4 per cent of 
the women reported this annual income 
for their fathers. 

An unexpected finding was that 29.4 
per cent of the men did not answer the 
question on age, while only 11.4 per 











cent of the women failed to give this 
information. Again, we let the reader 
draw his own conclusions. Also, 79.7 
per cent of the men as against only 60.0 
per cent of the women are married. 


Educators and noneducators 


This analysis brings to light a few 
interesting and significant differences. 
Noneducators tend to remain in the 
Middle Atlantic states; educators do 





not. Of the educators 5.7 per cent came 
from the South Atlantic region, but 10.1 
per cent of the educators went there for 
their first job. Influence of climate and 
the growing importance of educational 
institutions in this area may have had 
something to do with this. Also, 15.9 
per cent of the educators came from the 
Mountain region, but only 5.7 per cent 
returned there after graduation. New 
England also lost ground from 4.3 per 
cent to 14 per cent. Otherwise edu- 
cators tend to return from where they 


came. 
Taste XXVI 
I:ducator vs. Noneducator Incomes 

Non 
EpucaTors EDUCATORS 
Per Per 

AnnvuaL Income? Vo Cent \ ( 
$1,800-2,999 ... 4 i f 16 7.1 
3,000-4,999 ...... 36 352.3 64 284 
5,000-7,499 13 189 40 178 
7,500-9,999 4 Jy ee 4a VE 
10,000 and over . 1 1.4 42 18.7 
Answer not given. 1] 16.0 38 #169 
POTS cs.cckedas 69 100.0 225* 100.0 


Fifty-nine per cent of the educators 
have annual incomes of $4,999 or less 
while 35.5 per cent of the noneducators 
have annual incomes in this category. 

When asked what fields they would 
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choose if they could start again, 34.7 
per cent of the educators voted for 
teaching and 50.7 per cent voted for 
retailing. Only 8.6 per cent of the non- 
educators said they would choose teach- 
ing, while 60.4 per cent said they would 
again choose retailing. I:ducators voted 
the Merchandising Information courses 
as the most helpful with Merchandising 
being their second choice. The non- 
educators reversed this order. Twenty 
per cent of the educators as opposed to 
10.8 per cent of the noneducators voted 
“all courses” as being helpful. Fifty- 
eight per cent of the educators came 
from families where the father was a 
professional or semiprofessional man, 
This compares with 70.9 per cent of 
the noneducators from such families. 
Of the educators 27.5 per cent had 
college-graduate fathers, against 21.6 


per cent of the noneducators. 


By year of graduation 

This analysis was made to see if 
opinions and attitudes changed ma- 
terially with increasing age and business 
experience. Many of the findings were 
as expected. For instance, older gradu- 
ates are making more money, have had 
more jobs, and have more children. 

To the question, “what field would 
vou choose, if you could start over 
again’, a steadily increasing percent- 
age of graduates indicated they would 
again enter the field of retailing. Spe- 
cifically, 44.9 per cent of the 1931-1935 
graduates, 54.3 per cent of the 1936- 
1940 graduates, 60.4 per cent of the 
1941-1945 graduates, and 65.4 per cent 
of the 1946-1950 would 
choose retailing. On the other hand 19.8 


graduates 


per cent of the 1936-1940 graduates 
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would enter teaching, but this figure de- 
creases to 16.7 per cent for the 1941- 
1945 group and to 11.8 per cent for the 
1946-1950 graduates. There has ap- 
parently been a decrease of interest in 
teaching since 1940, probably due to 
the relatively poor financial returns edu- 
cation offers during an inflationary 
period. 

Interest in government work has 
likewise decreased since 1940, although 
only 2.5 per cent of the graduates of 
the 1936-1940 period would choose 
that field. There has been a relative 
increase of interest in the field of gen- 
eral marketing. Among the 19360-1940 
graduates only 6.2 per cent would 
choose this field, but 14.0 per cent of 
the postwar group expressed an inter- 
est in it. 

Among the graduates who left the 
field of retailing at any time there is an 
interesting variation in the reasons. Of 
the 1931-1935 graduates 34.2 per cent 
said they left retailing for “lack of op- 
portunity.” This percentage declined 
to 20.3 per cent for the years 1936— 
1940. Since that time it has increased 


to 30.0 per cent. 
General summary of findings 


A great mass of interesting informa- 
tion has been gathered in this survey. 
Yet it will not prove worth while unless 
the school itself and future students 
receive some benefit. For instance, it 
is important to the School of Retailing 
in evaluating its work and planning a 
future course to know: 

1. That its graduates are reasonably 
happy and successful in their positions. 

2. That a preponderance of them like 
retailing well enough to remain in it 
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- 


and would enter retailing again if they 
were to start their careers anew. 
Furthermore, they would recommend 
retailing as a career for young men and 
women. 

3. The group as a whole and the 
financially successful graduates feel 
the specific courses have proved most 
helpful to them in their work. The 
people making less than ten thousand 
dollars a year tend to want more “voca- 
tional” courses, while those making in 
excess of that figure want more courses 
of a problem-solving character. 

4. That 
gained relative financial success in re- 
tailing, although they are not yet hold- 


women graduates have 


ing the very top executive positions. 

5. The kinds of business our gradu- 
ates choose and that since 1945 they 
have shown an increasing interest in 
chain-store organizations. 

6. The percentage of graduates leav- 
ing retailing and the principal reasons 
why they do. These expressed reasons 
should be of interest to store-personnel 
directors. 

7. That 67 per cent of them feel that 
they would have advanced less rapidly 
if they had not gone to the school. This 
is gratifying and leads to the conclusion 
that our job has been reasonably well 
done. 

8. That graduates who have not vet 
reached top executive status tend to 
favor more specific vocational courses. 
In no tabulation breakdown, however, 
was there much variation in percentages 
of those favoring more “general” 
courses and those favoring more “‘spe- 
cific’ courses. The school must attempt 
to meet the needs of both groups. 

9. That over the years there have 


Continued on page 71) 




















A Management Perspective of 
Retailing 


Herbert H. Schwamb 


Vice-President in Charge of Personnel, J. C. Penney Company 


Retailing no longer simple 


lew retailers can perceive or com- 
prehend the many changes that have 
taken place in retailing during recent 
vears. The buying and selling of mer- 
chandise was once a relatively simple 
procedure. Today, reflecting as it does 
changing economic trends, shifting so- 
cial attitudes, and the accelerated pace 
of modern living, the procedure is far 
from simple. These influences plus 
ever-increasing governmental and legal 
restrictions make it difficult to achieve 
an accurate perspective of present-day 
retailing. 

The obvious complexities and varia- 
tions in retailing today might easily dis- 
tract our attention from the really im- 
portant elements in the picture. To 
see retailing as it really is we need to 
survey not only its past and present but 
also to forecast its future. Three facts 
stand out in such a survey. 


Retailing is big 


The first fact is that retailing is a 
big industry. Most of us who read gov- 
ernment reports (and who doesn't?) 
know that retailing is the second largest 
industry from the standpoint of the 
number of people employed. In 1949 
the industry which in that vear sold 
128 billion dollars’ worth of merchan- 
dise employed 8& million people. In 
easier understood terms, one out of 
every six workers, excluding those in 


agriculture and the armed _ forces, 
worked in retailing. 


Retailing is a public service 


The second fact is that retailing is 
more than a business. It has become a 
public service and as such exerts a 
powerful influence on the lives of the 
American people. A recent publication 
from the University of North Carolina 
puts it this way, “Retail merchandising 
is one of the most important business 
activities. No other business field so 
typifies the free enterprise system. No 
single industry so directly affects the 
everyday lives of our people.’ The 
statement, strong as it is, is being 
proved true every day in the more than 
one and three-quarter million retail 
establishments of the country. I-ncom- 
passed in the over-all picture of those 
establishments are stores of all types 
ranging in size from the little crossroads 
store to the great giants of the industry 
with all the wide variety of methods and 
the many kinds of operational proce- 
dures that each contributes to the scene. 
ach establishment has something in 
common with all others—each serves 
the public in a way that seems best to 
its own management. If the service 
rendered is sufficiently good to earn the 
continuing patronage of customers, the 
establishment flourishes. Its influence 
on the lives and thinking of those it 
serves is ever widening and ever 


stronger. [ailing to serve the public, 
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an establishment must inevitably pass 
from the picture. 


Retailing is indispensable 


The third fact is that retailing is an 
indispensable force in our expanding 
economy. Speaking before a_ recent 
meeting of the American Retail Fed- 
eration in Washington, Speaker Sam 
Ravburn of the House of Representa- 
tives said, “There is little use of 
America producing a quarter of a tril- 
lion dollars worth of goods each year 
unless the retailers of the country are 
capable of selling a quarter of a trillion 
dollars worth of goods each year.”” The 
implication is plain. The expansion of 
our economy and the improvement of 
the material well-being of our people 
depend to a great extent upon the retail 
industry. It must develop better ways 
ot bringing the products of our tac- 
tories, farms, forests, and mines to more 
customers at prices the customers can 
afford to pay. In this fact is contained 


the great challenge to retailing today. 
Opportunities in retailing 


An industry that is big, influenti 
and indispensable offers the kind of op- 
portunities that appeal to folks who 
have confidence in themselves, belief in 
their nation, and faith in the future. 
We who are already a part of retailing 
do well to pause once in a while to re- 
evaluate the opportunities available to 
us. We need to ask ourselves if we are 
reaching out to do the jobs we should 
be doing to earn the rewards we should 
be receiving. We need, also, to learn 
the basic story of all the many existing 


opportunities so that we may tell it in- 
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terestingly and well to those who should 
be coming into our industry. Com- 
munication between retailing and_ its 
customers 1s all too ineffective; that 
between retailing and prospective em- 


ployees is still less effective. 
Influential retailers 


The facts mentioned are interesting 
for another reason. Underlying and 
mixed with each is an ingredient with- 
out which no individual or business can 
be truly successful. That necessary in- 
gredient 1s good leadership. 

Back of the growth of retailing to its 
present stature are men like John 
\Wanamaker, Marshall Field, and a host 
of others who gave strong, courageous 
leadership to a struggling but growing 
craft. Back of retailing’s present influ- 
ence in the lives of our people have 
been men like Straus, Filene, Lazarus, 
Marcus, Wood, Penney, and hundreds 
of other leaders of their strength. These 
men have seen in retailing something 
more than the buying and selling of 
goods. Their vision has been broad 
enough to see that a merchant is a 
servant of the public, that he has an 
obligation to help build others as he 
strives to build his own business. 


Progressive leadership needed 


Underlying the role that retailing is 
destined to play in the years ahead must 
be even more progressive leadership 
than we have known up to now. For 
instance, tomorrow’s retail leaders must 
recognize the importance of merchan- 
dise to an even greater degree than did 
their predecessors. They must know 


he changing needs and wants of their 


+ 
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customers. They must accurately in- 
terpret those needs and wants to the 
producers of goods. They must set new 
high standards of quality and demand 
strict adherence to those standards in 
all that they buy and sell. They must 
devise better and more efficient methods 
whereby they can bring better mer- 
chandise to their customers at ever 
lower prices. And they must discover 
and put to use new training techniques 
that will develop the more intelligent 
and more enthusiastic selling of mer- 
chandise by all who sell. Only by giv- 
ing good leadership in the doing of all 
these things can tomorrow’s retailers 
increase the sale and use of merchan- 
dise. This in turn will increase the 
production of goods and put more 
money into the hands of more people 
to buy more and better merchandise. 


Good human relations mandatory 


Tomorrow's leaders in retailing must 
do more than recognize the importance 
of merchandise. Somehow they must 
see that the development of right human 
relations and the building of good lead- 
ership at every level in the business 
supersedes everything else in _ impor- 
tance. Tortunately more and more 
folks in retail management are coming 
to see that ouranost important job ts the 
building of people and that the making 
of profits ts a by-product of that proc- 
ess. Standards of leadership within 
the industry are being raised con- 
stantly. Better performance in human 
relations is being expected of all who 
are entrusted with leadership. 

This means much to those already at 
work in retailing. It means even more 
to those who are looking forward to a 


career in the industry. It ensures a 
better opportunity for them. It also 
imposes a very real obligation upon 
them. As late as ten years ago, retailers, 
when compiling’ the list of abilities 
needed in the industry, would have 
stressed selling, buying, accounting, ad- 
vertising, or fashion sense as prerequi- 
sites to success. Today we must stress 
leadership ability in human relations as 
most necessary. As we talk to em- 
bryonic retailers we can boil it down to 
this: ability to do the specific task as- 
signed to us is not enough, \Ve must 
also know how to work with and 
through others to accomplish the maxi- 
mum results expected of us in our jobs 
no matter what those jobs may be. 

The opportunity for leadership that 
confronts those already in retailing and 
those who are vet to become retailers 
is both a challenge and a reward. The 
compensation may not be quite so ob- 
vious but it is nonetheless real. There 
is no satisfaction equal to seeing the 
good results of one’s own leadership. 
Fortunately, this satisfaction is avail- 
able at every level of one’s progress in 
our industry. 


Qualities needed 


What are the things most needed for 
real success in retailing as we see it 
today’ The list given recently to a 
group of college students by one of the 
leaders in retailing is interesting. 

First, integrity—the quality of play- 
ing the game fair. Every function in 
retailing and every relation with cus- 
tomers, vendors, and employees de- 
pends on confidence. Cheating does not 
pay. 


Second, a most distasteful sounding 
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word—plain, old-fashioned hard work. 
Retailing is a complicated business. It 
takes time, patience, and persistence to 
learn even the rudiments. There is no 
substitute for hard work in making new 
techniques and methods effective. 

Third, a sense of values—including 
judgment and vision. A retailer's whole 
career is the process of evaluating 
properly—people, merchandise, and 
conditions. If he lacks a good sense of 
values, he is sunk before he starts. 

Fourth, a liking for people—a quality 
without which a retailer is a rank ama- 
teur. This is not merely liking either 
the boss, the boss’s daughter, or the 
customer with the big bank roll, but 
liking all kinds of folks because retail- 
ing is made up of all kinds of folks and 
serves all kinds of folks. Liking people 
requires more than good intentions—it 
takes a lot of doing. 

Every retailer has his own ideas 
about the qualities needed for success 
in the field. Many lists would be longer 


than the one just given, but few would 
exclude any one of the basic qualities 
mentioned. 


Retailing subject to rapid change 


Any perspective of retailing can be 
sketched only in broad strokes. The 
details must be filled in by the indi- 
vidual retailer from the viewpoint of 
his own business and the demands of 
the moment. The important point is 
to recognize that the rapid and radical 
changes inherent in our everyday living 
cause equally rapid and radical changes 
in retailing. 

To look upon such changes only as 
exasperating hindrances is to invite 
business suicide. These changes are the 
growing pains of a great industry. In 
such growth is a broadening need for 
better leadership at all levels. And in 
that need for leadership is greater op- 
portunity for all who are qualified and 
who like merchandise, like selling, and 


like people. 





Is Professional Training in 
Retailing Worth While? 


(Continued from page 67) 


been about equal numbers of liberal- 
arts and commerce graduates entering 
the School of Retailing and that since 
1946 there has been an increasing per- 
centage of students holding business 
degrees. Since the postwar student body 
has included many male veterans it is 
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not surprising to find this trend toward 
business-administration background. As 
the school returns to a more normal 
balance between men and women stu- 
dents, it is likely that the proportion 
of liberal-arts students will increase. 
10. That half of the students (60 per 
cent of the women) apparently like to 
stay in New York after graduation. 
This is of interest to the school and the 
co-operating New York merchants. 
(Continued on page 99) 











Retail Trade in 1950 


Research Department, New York University School of Retailing 


An all-time peak 


1950 retail sales reached the all-time 
high of $140 billion according to the 
summary of retail trade published by 
the United States Department of Com- 
merce. This figure topped 1949 sales 
by $12 billion and the previous high 
of 1948 by $10 billion. The summary 
also shows that a rise in sales was not 
experienced by all classifications of re- 
tail organizations. 

A study just completed by the Re- 
search Department of the New York 
University School of 
roborates the latter finding of the De- 


Retailing cor- 
bead 


partment of Commerce. The Research 
118 well-known 


retail organizations, including depart- 


Department studied 
ment and specialty stores, and apparel, 
mail-order, shoe, variety, and miscella- 
neous chain stores. Sales, profits, and 
profit percentages for 1948, as well as 
1949 and 1950, were included to pro- 
vide a comparison between the two “big 


vears. 
Inflation effects 


There is an old saving that you can 
prove anything with figures. One hun- 
dred torty billion dollars in sales would 
seem to indicate that 1950 was a_ bo- 
nanza year. But a simple statement of 
sales hardly tells the whole story. Prior 
to the Korean war, dollar sales con- 
tinued the slow upward trend that had 
begun in late 1949, Since prices did not 
begin their upward spiral until the 
middle of the vear, physical volume also 
rose during the first six months of the 
The Korean situation blew the 
$y the end of 1950, gov- 


year. 
lid off prices. 


NI 


bo 


ernment figures show consumer prices 
to have been 6.5 per cent above the 
previous year. Since total sales in 1950 
gained only 9.4 per cent over 1949, in- 
flated prices rather than physical vol- 
ume would seem to have accounted for 
the greater part of the $12 billion in- 
crease in 1950 over 1949. 


A durable-goods market 


The slow increase in sales of non- 
durable goods that had begun in late 
1949 was slowed to a halt by the great 
rush of consumers to buy durable goods 
atter the start of the Korean war. Con- 
sumers turned to buying such items as 
This 
resulted in raising the sales of durable 
goods far above their 1948 and 1949 


cars, radios, and television sets. 


totals. For example, 1950 auto sales 
jumped trom an average of 14 per cent 
of the annual retail sales to 19 per cent 
of the total. With like dislocations in 
the purchases of other types of durable 
goods, it was inevitable that soft-goods 
sales would sutfer. \Women’s ready-to- 


wear was particularly hard hit. 
Nature of tabulations 


Summaries of the annual sales and 
profits of 106 retail outlets covered by 
the School of Retailing survey by type 
of store are shown in Tables I and II. 
In addition, Table II] shows an analy- 
sis of the 1950 sales and profits of these 
retail organizations, by type of store, 
to determine the percentages that im- 
proved their sales and profits over 1948 
and 1949. Table IV shows the 1948, 
1949, and 1950 sales, profits, and profits 
percentages of each of the 118 retail 
organizations included in the study. 
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TABLE I 


4A Summary of Annual Dollar Sales of 106 Major United States Retail Stores, by Type of Store, 














for 1948, 1949, and 1950 
SaLes THOUSAND $ 
TYPE OF STORE 1948 1949 1950 
PE -ahigiitin miei uy dns. Peds versace $ 439,707 $ 430,552 $ 437,878 
Department and specialty ................e0e. 4,218,402 4,095,204 4,378,951 
RSS ra Sa a PR ogd vide eee 494,076 477,753 476,536 
1 FE er a Oa ee ee eee ees 2,833,420 2,762,395 2,892,900 
RE IIR a Pe et ne ia tee kt hip are 3,656,611 3,398,651 3,885,708 
NNNERENI TOD: Fo ors ome er agthat g pr A eg 611,865 542,512 517,359 
DN iE SES Ra RS cera ern oA ated 264,748 254,449 267 803 
NEE eS om en Coe en Os Gee cs 1,937,407 1,917,826 1,985,505 
DIMER cotta ba sree Sor eh es Se ae $14,456,236 $13,879,342 $14,842,640 


TABLE II 


A Summary of . 
United States Retail Stores, by 7 vpe of Store, 


ProFits THOUSAND $ 


Innual Dollar Profits and Profits as a Per Cent of Sales for 106 Major 
for 19 18, 


and 1950 
Per CENT OF SALts 


1949, 


TYPE OF STORE 1948 1949 1950 1948 1949 1950 
WBUATEL Sissies S440 s $ 19,883 $ 13,189 $ 13,813 4.5 3.1 3.2 
Department and speci: sity ater: 368,300 141,352 159,779 8.7 3.5 3.6 
MM easels Stee 6s Wes Se enleiale 10,567 10,462 10,217 2.1 tM ms 
OCEEY .65.6s 2s: 35,271 43,123 43,673 1Z 1.6 hia 
MIME, es a x vocin ck wea ede 210,904 158,646 222,135 5.8 47 5.7 
MPINCOTIANIOOUS. 6466 occ idecacces 18,012 7,990 20,038 2.9 | 3.9 
NE Se ease hws bev oa RE A ah 11,883 11,165 12,756 4.5 4.4 4.8 
eer 22.066 104,934 109,911 6.3 5.5 5.5 

PER e as seh crcl kt, sical $796,886 $490,861 $592,322 5.5 3.5 4.9 


TABLE II] 


An Analysis to 


Increases in Dollar Sales and Profits and Profits as a Per Cent of 


STORES 1N 1950 SHOWING 


INCREASE Over 1948 


Determine the Percentages of Stores in 1950, by 


Summer 


Type of Store, Showing 


Sales Over 1948 and 1949 


STORES IN 1950 SHOWING 
INCREASE OvER 1949 


TotaL No (Per Cent or Tota) (Per Cent or Tota) 
STORES IN Profit Proft 
Group Group Sales Profits Per Cent Sales Profits Per Cent 
MAC CHAINS 2.5 cs cake cnx 11 36.4 23 18.2 45.5 81.8 fed 
Department and peciakey stores . 42 50.0 26.2 23.8 90.5 85.7 73.8 
BE CNNEI ooo oc Vb d aa iene hee 8 50.0 37.5 37.5 62.5 K ¥ sh 37.5 
Grocery chains .. Pane ats 8 62.5 87.5 75.0 87.5 75.0 25.0 
Mail-order chains ............. 4 75.0 50.0 25.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Miscellaneous chains ........... 14 42.9 50.0 42.9 64.3 78.6 64.3 
CUED. scab abasasbe ds 6 33.3 66.7 66.7 66.7 83.3 83.3 
Variety-store chains ........ 13 84.6 25:1 7.7 85.7 84.6 61.5 
All Stores ... 106 55.7 a | 31.1 79.2 80.2 66.0 


1951 
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Mail-order houses steal show 


in 1950 


Mail-order houses stole the show 
when 1950 figures are compared to 
those for 1949. Every organization in 
this group bettered its dollar sales and 
profits as well as its profits measured 
as a per cent of sales. Department and 
specialty stores and variety chains also 
made enviable records, and drug chains 
made the poorest showing. It is inter- 
esting to note that while about 80 per 
cent of the stores increased their dollar 
sales and profits, only 66 per cent in- 
creased their profits as a per cent of 
sales. This situation could well have 
been due to a general relaxation of the 
rather rigid expense controls exercised 
in 1949 when sales started their upward 
trend in 1950. 


1949—A grocery-chain year 


It is another story when 1950 figures 
are compared to those for 1948. As re- 
ported by the JoURNAL OF RETAILING 
in 1950,! grocery chains accomplished 
the outstanding profit job the previous 
year with an increase of 23 per cent in 
1949 over 1948. This excellent showing 
sutfers little when 1948 figures are com- 
pared to 1950 rather than 1949. How- 
mail-order chains did lead in 
dollar-sales increases, and variety-store 


ever, 


chains made the poorest showing in 
profits measured as a per cent of sales. 
Generally, the all-stores picture of 1950 
over 1948 is not as good as it is for 
1950 over 1949. This again reflects the 
1“Retail Trade in 1949,” JouRNAL OF 
Retaminc, XXVI, No. 2 (1950). 


better expense job done by the stores 
as a group in 1949 over either 1948 or 
1950. It emphasizes the need for stores 
to maintain a vigilant control over their 
expenses lest profits disappear. 


Possible trends in 1951 


Although the Research Department 
intends to make no long-term forecasts, 
certain circumstances seem to indicate 
that consumer demand in 1950 may 
turn toward nondurable lines. The 
many advertisements of sales on tele- 
vision sets and other electrical appli- 
ances indicate that the desire for these 
items may have been greatly satisfied. 
\ widening of the defense program may 
also mean further restrictions on ma- 
terials essential to the production of 
those civilian durables that are consid- 
ered luxuries. Proposed increases in 
personal income taxes coupled with 
higher manutacturer taxes on home- 
furnishings lines may make the prices 
of these items prohibitive. Credit re- 
strictions have had and may continue 
to have their effect on buying. 


Any attempt to predict the outcome 
of sales in 1951 would be foolhardy. 
One can present a picture of past sales 
as has been done in Table IV, but any- 
Sky- 


rocketing prices may make dollar sales 


thing can happen these days. 


look better than ever at the end of the 
But perhaps the O.P.S. will be 
able to change the picture by bringing 


vear. 


prices back into line. Possible shortages 
and higher taxes may cut consumer 
buying power. It can be a soft-goods 
vear. At this moment, however, the 


crystal ball is still cloudy. 
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Job Evaluation in Department 
Stores* 


William R. Spriegel 


Dean, College of Business Administration, University of Texas 


and 


Elizabeth Lanham 
Assistant Professor of Management, College of Business Administration, 
University of Texas 


A recent survey of job-evaluation 
programs in 207 department stores 
located throughout the United States 
reveals not only the extent of utiliza- 
tion of this management technique in 
the field but also the procedures and 
practices followed by the stores in 


installing and maintaining their pro- 
grams. or convenient discussion, 
the data have been divided into six 


major areas. They are: (1) the history 
of job evaluation in department stores, 
(2) methods used in securing the co- 
operation of supervisors and employees, 
(3) types of rating plans emploved, (4) 
organization for and conduct of the 
job-evaluation installation, (5) meas- 
ures taken to ensure company accept- 
ance and advantages gained from the 
program, and (6) procedures used for 
maintaining job-evaluation programs. 


History of job evaluation in 
department stores 


Only twenty-two job-evaluation in- 
stallations were found among the 207 
stores 
Greater utilization of job evaluation is 


answering the questionnaire. 


planned in the immediate future since 


* This article is a digest of a monograph 


published by the Bureau of Business Re- 


search, University of Texas, Austin, Texas. 
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a number of companies are currently 
either installing programs or planning 
to install them. However, 123 stores of 
the 207 covered in the survey stated 
that they had no job-evaluation plans in 
effect or any plan to install them. Six 
that they had 
programs and 


companies reported 


adopted — such dis- 
continued them primarily because of 
inadequate administration. The stores 
have developed formal programs of job 
evaluation largely within the last ten’ 
years, with a majority reporting that 
they had installed their plans within the 
last five vears. The reasons given most 
frequently by the companies for install- 
ing such programs were: (1) to pro- 
vide definite, systematic, and factual 
data for determining the relative worth 
of jobs, (2) to standardize salary ad- 
ministration, (3) to create equity in 
salary administration, and (4) to im- 
prove salary administration. 


Method used in securing the 
co-operation of supervisors and 
employees 

The data show that the idea of in- 
vestigating the advantages of a job- 
evaluation program has been proposed 
by the personnel manager in a majority 
of the stores. Store presidents have also 
been active in promoting the adoption 
of job evaluation. Top management has 
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authorized the job-evaluation study in 
all the stores, with the executive com- 
mittee being the agency which has 
granted specific authorization in a 
majority of instances. 

In all cases the stores have recog- 
nized the necessity of informing super- 
visors regarding the objectives sought 
and techniques of administration in the 
initial stages of inaugurating their pro- 
grams. The most popular means of 
communications employed were: (1) 
staff meetings, (2) conferences with 
individual staff members, (3) depart- 
mental group meetings, and (4) letters 
or memorandums from the president. 
The problem of acquainting the non- 
supervisory employees was approached 
with the same thoroughness. The prin- 
cipal methods used in informing them 
were: (1) group meetings, (2) letters 
-or memorandums from the president, 
(3) information from supervisors, (4) 
stories in emplovee publications, (5) 
special bulletins, and (6) individual 
conferences. In striving to acquaint 
both the supervisors and workers with 
the objectives and technique of the job- 
evaluation plan, the personal approach 
was stressed. The advantages of the 
program to management and worker 
alike were emphasized and the wiry 
as well as the ow were explained. 


Types of rating plans used 

The four generally accepted methods 
of evaluating the relative worth of jobs 
are: (1) the ranking method, (2) the 
job-classification or grading method, 
(3) the factor-comparison method, and 
(4) the point method. Over twice as 
many stores used the point method in 
evaluating their jobs as used any other 
plan of rating. The factor-comparison 


method was next in popularity, with 
the grade or classification method in 
third place. The pure rank technique 
was not used at all. Thus, the stores 
have followed the national trend in the 
choice of plans for evaluating their jobs. 

A representative of the personnel 
department, either serving alone or 
with another individual or group, has 
selected the plan to be used in evaluat- 
ing the jobs for most of the organiza- 
tions. The committee plan was not so 
popular in selecting the rating method 
as Was the assignment of this respon- 
sibility to one person. The predominant 
reason for the selection of a particular 
type of rating plan was that it seemed 
to suit the needs of the organization, 
The stores weré about equally divided 
on the practice of having either a com- 
mittee or an individual design the grad- 
ing scale. In most of the firms, the 
individual or group charged with the 
over-all direction of the entire installa- 
tion Was active in designing the specific 


rating plan to be used. 


Organization for and conduct of 
the job-evaluation installations 


The nature of the work involved in 
installing a job-evaluation program 
does not lend itself to much variation in 
the procedures followed or in the 
sequence ot steps. The proposed pro- 
gram must be introduced to the com- 
pany, the rating plan selected, job facts 
secured, job descriptions written, jobs 
rated and classified, pay rates deter- 
mined, and administrative — policies 
established. An analysis of the steps 
reported by the stores reveals that the 
typical sequence ot steps Was followed 
in all cases. Certain major phases of the 
respondent's programs, however, wil 

















JOB EVALUATION IN DEPARTMENT STORES 


TABLE I 


Analysis of Factors Employed by Department Stores in the Conduct of Their Job-Evaluation 


Programs and the Frequency ¢ 


Factors Usep 


Responsibility 
Responsibility for 
Responsibility for 


f Employment of Each 


FREQUENCY OF Use 


Resp sibility for 


Responsibility for 


Responsibility tor 


Responsibility for 


Resp msibility for 


CE ea 6 Wow wa cel ale eae 


CUUIDMENE . 0.656.560 


GOCISION: 6.6.6 66 alee 


ACCUTACY ...-cececeeees 


merchandise and equipment .................. 


BATES 3 heen 


direction and leadership 


Confidential information ................. 


Effect of errors 


Work of others . 
Functional control. ......<....0.0. ee 


Care of company assets ... 


Policy formulation ...... sited crt radar tae 


PONCY MMtETPreAiON ck. ie ceie ws 


71 otal 


Knowledge 


TEaUHIe GHG EXPETICNCE®§.....60660<6 60060 


Men 


tality 


Mental development ..... 


Analytical requirements 


Education 


Intelligence puree 


Special aptitudes 


Education and knowledge 


Sales technique . 


Knowledge of merchandise ... 


Knowledge of store procedures 


Creativeness .... 


Accuracy and precision ...... 


Total 


Effort and/or skill 
Initiative 
Mental application . Sige. 


Complexity ......5.. 
Pressure of work 

Mental €HGTE cdi ccwax. 
Attention and concentration 
Physical application ...... 
‘cot Lady Sep ase eae an 


Skill and ability 


Summer 1951 
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Taste I (Continued) 


Factors Usep 


Physical 


Dee le 


Hazards 
Manual dexterity ......... 


Tangible surroundings ............. 
Out-of-town travel ................ 


Ret ere. Cy sain kee ond 


PeTROREI MING SORKGL .. 2 6 case cwawdcoeaien 
Co-operation and contact .......... 
Physical appearance and personality 
Skill in dealing with people ........ 
Contacts with others .............. 
Developing customer relationships .. 
Relationships inside and outside of store ..... 


Intangible surroundings 


Total cae bwlews 


UNION Ta oaks nas oscka kana ean 
Character of supervision given ... 
Scope of supervision given 


Supervision received 


Total er eee eee eT eee ee ee 


FREQUENCY OF USE 


* Some companies indicated more than one factor in the group. 


be elaborated on to show the specific 
procedures used in executing major 
steps. 

In most of the stores the job-evalua- 
tion program was installed by members 
of the executive, supervisory, or staff 
groups within the store. The most 
popular practice was to assign the entire 
responsibility. to company employees. 
In the remaining stores, management 
consultants were employed either to 
assist or to be assisted by the store staff. 
The use of a management consultant 
to install the whole program was re- 
ported by only one company. 

The four most popular reasons cited 
for utilizing company employees to 
job-evaluation 


inaugurate programs 


were: (1) they were well qualified to 
install the program, (2) they knew the 
organization better than an outsider 
could, (3) participation trained the 
group for maintenance of the plan, and 
(+) participation aided in securing ac- 
ceptance and understanding of the pro- 
gram. In a majority of the stores, those 
responsible for installing the job-evalua- 
tion program were assigned to the 
personnel department. 

In practically all the companies the 
over-all direction and co-ordination of 
the job-evaluation plans has been as- 
signed to one person, generally the 
personnel director. His principal re- 
sponsibilities have been to establish the 
procedures and select the personnel 
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needed to install the program and then 
to maintain and administer the program 
after it has been installed. 

The six factors considered most 
frequently by the department stores in 
rating jobs were: (1) responsibility, 
(2) knowledge, (3) effort, (4) phys- 
ical conditions, (5) personal and social 
conditions, and (6) supervision. The 
number of factors used to rate jobs 
varied among the stores to such an 
extent that no definite pattern evolved. 
Some stores even employed a further 
breakdown of the major factors. The 
major factors and subfactors used by 
the stores have been listed in Table I. 

The range ot jobs covered by the 
stores in their evaluation programs has 
nearly always been the same and has 
ly ineluded all jobs below that 


usua 
of department head. Although no one 
predominant group or person has been 
chosen to determine the range of jobs 
covered, there has usually been a repre- 
sentative of the personnel department 
active in establishing or helping to 


The method most frequently used to 
secure needed information for writing 
a job description was to interview the 
supervisor. Interviewing employees for 
job facts was next in popularity, though 
in many cases both supervisor and 
employee were interviewed. Some firms 
supplemented the interviews with a 
questionnaire filled in by employees, 
supervisors, or both. However, more 
concerns used the questionnaire withou 
the interview than used it as a supple- 
ment to the interview. Although the 


individual responsible for securing job 


: bagge 
information was often called a job 
inalyst, the title for this position varied 


Summer 19351 


widely. This appears to have been due 
to the fact that the person making the 
job analysis also performed other 
duties and the title used in such cases 
was more descriptive than “job analyst” 
would have been. Final job descrip- 
tions were usually prepared by the same 
individuals who secured the job facts. 
These final descriptions were approved 
only by supervisors in most of the 
stores, though it is recommended prac- 
tice to have employees participate in 
this step. 

Several methods were used to train 
employees in analyzing jobs. The three 
used with the greatest frequency were: 
(1) studied job-evaluation literature, 
(2) prepared sample job descriptions 
which were criticized, and (3) learned 
procedures for getting job facts. The 
director of the job-evaluation installa- 
tion was responsible for the training 
program in most of the stores. 

Jobs were rated more frequently by 
a committee than by a single individual, 
with supervisors frequently serving on 
these committees. The same group or 
individual who rated the jobs was 
responsible for verifying the ratings in 
a majority of the stores. The consultant, 
the job analyst, and the wage adminis- 
trator were all active in conducting the 
training program for the job raters. 
In a number of stores the director of 
the program was also responsible for 
this training function. The popular 
methods used in training raters were: 
(1) studied rating system chosen, (2) 
rated sample job descriptions, (3) 
learned procedures for rating, and (4) 
studied job-evaluation literature. 

After the jobs were rated, they were 


grouped into classes in all the stores 
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TABLE II 


Advantages Reported by Department Stores Secured from the Installation of 
Job-Evaluation Programs 


ADVANTAGE OCCURRENCE Per CENT 
Factual basis for determining the worth of jobs ....... 21 15.9 
Stendandivalion Gl SAISIES 2.2.2.6 26. cece eee 16 12.1 
Better control over salary costs ..............eeeeeeee 15 115 
IGLOS VARNEY no gc vnc ecw ceeeeawsuves¥a 15 LS 
feiproved Ormanization ...... 0.66 cece ee ccceesceees 14 10.7 
SRR Sr ee ce oi. cud skh aah ee oe Sine 13 9.9 
Ne NES a ean ih oo Si ees Oo nig 6 SES Ges 13 9.9 
Better promotion, transfer, and placement policies .... 11 8.4 
Reduced Gmipioyee GUMMOVver ..... 220s ccc e eee eees 8 6.1 
PEC UEG PIER AHIICE 5.05 5sGics seed ccssceas sees ] 8 
Aid to research and planning department ......... 1 8 
FRG RO EPA RIRDOPUMICNE oo. osc cece ce cece sine 1 8 
Aid to work-simplification program ................. ] 8 
Closer unity and better understanding in over-all 
FUR MMERT EARTHEN 2005 .css Ste. claic’s oo eG bu Gus conus ais 1 8 
131* 100.0 


BEERS eae eee iO Soca ska keenss 


* Some stores indicated more than one advantage. 


The average number of classes reported 
was ten. The decision in regard to the 
number of classes to use was made most 
frequently by the director of the pro- 
gram. 

The length of time required for 
completing installation of job-evalua- 
tion programs varied from one to two 
years. Conditions within a company 
seem to have been the primary deter- 
minant of the time required rather than 
the number of job descriptions or the 
particular agency directing the work. 

The stores expressed varying degrees 
of satisfaction with their plans. For 
example, about one half stated that 
their programs were “satisfactory,” 
approximately one fourth that they 
were “highly satisfactory,’ and the 
remaining quarter that they were only 
“fairly satisfactory.” The stores re- 
ported fourteen different advantages 


resulting from adopting job-evaluation 
programs (Table II). 


Maintaining and controlling the 
job-evaluation program 

Once a job-evaluation program has 
heen installed, most of the stores re- 
ported that they attempt to keep it up 
to date. They realize, for example, that 
changes in duties occur in old jobs, new 
jobs are created, and policies of admin- 
istration require review. Six procedures 
predominate: (1) supervisors report 
job changes to job-evaluation division, 
(2) supervisors report new jobs to 
job-evaluation division, (3) periodic 
re-evaluation is made of all jobs, (4) 
periodic wage surveys are conducted, 
(5) permanent job-evaluation organiza- 
tions for rating jobs are maintained, 
and (6) records are corrected immedi- 
ately to record any changes. 
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Centralized control of the program is 
maintained in all the stores and is 
centered in the personnel department in 
a majority of cases. Some degree of 
variation exists in the areas of control 
but the more important areas are: (1) 
routing all recommendations for salary 
increases through central unit, (2) con- 
ducting periodic wage surveys, (3) 
conducting job-evaluation research, (4) 
keeping interest alive in program, (5) 
recording improvements in program, 
and (6) checking on day-to-day func- 
tioning of program. 

All the stores have encountered 
operating difficulties with their plans. 
Those reported with the greatest fre- 
quency were: (1) getting changes in 
old jobs and creation of new jobs re- 
ported promptly, (2) keeping execu- 
tives and supervisors “sold’’ on pro- 
gram, (3) ensuring uniform interpre- 
tation, (4) keeping everyone informed 
about any changes, and (5) receiving 
pressure to increase individual rates 
above the maximum for job. 


Conclusions 

If the experience of industry can be 
relied upon to serve as a guide, there 
seems to be a fertile field for job- 
evaluation programs in department 
stores, as yet only partly explored. Both 
industry and department stores have 





cn 


found job evaluation an effective tool in 
solving or at least adjusting problems 
arising from wage inequities. It is no 
substitute for collective bargaining, but 
it does tend to minimize points of fric- 
tion between management and union 
labor when both sides accept its prin- 
ciples in good faith. 

The stores surveyed do not claim that 
their job-evaluation programs have 
resolved the many problems inherent in 
their salary structures. The stores also 
recognize that job evaluation is not a 
panacea for their numerous ills and that 
the program is not an exact science. It 
involves a high degree of human judg- 
ment, and certain inequities are sure to 
occur in the conduct. 

The consensus of opinion among the 
stores surveyed is that job evaluation 
provides an orderly and systematic way 
to determine the relative worth of jobs. 
They feel that greater familiarity with 
the application of its techniques to solv- 
ing their particular problems will enable 
them to reduce errors they are currently 
experiencing in its use. Therefore, based 
on data gathered from this group of 
stores, it is concluded that job evalua- 
tion can prove worth while in the retail 
field and that its use can prove effective 
in resolving many store-management 


problems. 











Merchandise Management Profitable 
to the Small Retailer 


Lester R. Nathan, Retail Merchant 


The use of sound management prin- 
ciples and techniques in managing his 
merchandise investment can prove 
profitable to a small retailer. This state- 
ment may startle the small merchant 
who has contended over the years that 
such falderal has no place in the opera- 
tion of his store. He continues to insist 
that merchandise management and the 
other techniques emploved by large 
stores are far too cumbersome to be 
successfully adapted to his specitic 
needs. 

Yet if a store—large or small—is to 
establish traffic, volume, and a regular 
clientele that will lead to profitable sales, 
it must have the right merchandise at 
the right place at the right time in the 
right quantities at the right prices. 
Failure of merchandise otferings to 
meet these criteria results in a store's 
having too many slow-selling items. 
This condition ties up capital funds 
unnecessarily and prevents the purchase 
of wanted items of merchandise. The 
inescapable products of such manage- 
ment of the merchandise investment are 
an expensive operation and a = poor 
profit picture. 

This paper describes how a= small 
retailer adapted big-store methods to 
his problem of managing his merchan- 
dise investment. It has been prepared 
in the hope that it will help other small 
retailers to understand how they can 
improve their operations and, perhaps, 
encourage them to follow suit. 


Background and history 


The Linen Chest, Inc., was founded 
nineteen years ago in Albany, New 
York, as a small family enterprise. It 
remained in its original location until 
1942, when it moved to its present site 
in the heart of the 
opposite the two leading department 


downtown area 
stores of the city. The store enjoyed a 
moderate growth from the time of its 
founding until the war. During the 
postwar years its sales volume boomed 
overnight. 

The store has been owner-operated 
Neither the 


owners nor any members of their staff 


since it was founded. 
had ever had the benefit of any formal 
training in retailing. The owners made 
the 
cumulated practical experience. .\s 1s 


decisions on basis of their ac- 
the case with so many small retailers, 
operating their store occupied most of 
their waking hours and left them little 
time to seek out and study “newfangled” 
ways of doing business. 

The concept of adapting big-store 
techniques to the management of the 
merchandise investment was introduced 
in the Linen Chest in the middle of 
autumn 1949, following my return from 
New York University School of Retail- 
ing. One of the smaller departments 
was selected as a starting point. Silver- 
ware was chosen on the basis that the 
merchandise was of a relatively staple 


nature and not too diversified. 
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TABLE I 


A Comparison of the Linen Chest's Silver Sales in 1949 and of Those of the Other Stores in 
the Same Federal Reserve District in 1948 Shown as Monthly Percentages of 
Their Respective Annual Totals 


MontH 
ae en eee 


Us 
TERR ree AN ha 7s 


PORN c tia Nastia Se ce was 
Co le re 
eet 
or Gh a 
PACONEIE oslo ic.cscswuda'ess 


Total on ce ee 


Sales analysis 


The first step taken was to investigate 
the sales history of the silverware de- 
partment for the immediately preceding 
two-year period. This study disclosed 
sales of $1,530 for the six months’ 
period, February to July 1948, and of 
$1,958 during the corresponding six 
months in 1949 
These sales totals appeared inordinately 


a 28 per cent increase. 


small when compared to the space oc- 
cupied by silverware and the amount 
of time and attention required to buy, 
stock, and display it. Even the increase 
was not substantial for a department 
that had been in existence three years. 

The turnover of the silverware in- 
vestment for the preceding sixteen 
months was next determined and was 
found to be 1.25. The low turnover 
figure indicated that the store had too 
much of its merchandise investment 
tied up in silverware. Poor sales and 
low turnover are the typical character- 
istics of a malfunctioning department. 
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Linen CHEST 


FEDERAL RESERVE 
District STORES 


3.1 5.7 
3.0 5.6 
8 6.6 
4.4 y 3 
7.3 7.8 
14.7 9.2 
oe 5.9 
fa 7.4 
78 7.8 
7.3 7.9 
12.8 10.7 
28.8 18.2 
100.0 100.0 


Our invested dollars had to be made 
more productive. A decision was 
reached to plan a dollar stock based 
on a turnover of “two” for the coming 
twelve months’ operation and to install 
a merchandise-control system immedi- 
ately, 

The Linen Chest’s 1949 silver sales, 
computed as monthly percentages of 
the annual total, were then compared to 
corresponding figures for other stores 
in the same Federal Reserve district 
for the previous year (Table I). Al- 
though for different years, the com- 
parison was considered valid since 
customers’ buying habits tend to change 
slowly. It indicated that our monthly 
sales were at great variance with those 
of the other stores. 

A monthly record of our silver sales 
from February 1948 through July 1950 
is shown in Table I]. An analysis of 
these figures discloses that our dollar 
sales have increased every month since 
May 1949 and that the relative monthly 
large, 


gains have been especially 
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TABLE II 


Comparison of the Linen Chest’s Silver Sales by Month, February 1948-July 1950 


MonTH 1948 


January Seta) Delage are 


February ..... ree a4 
BE NURE ee Se ii 108 
ce) fees, eee 425 
May bb ew we else 2 30/ 
[SSS eer oe ee 270 
SRPROE Sas (cess es aca ieee ese 143 
gale 162 
September .......... 276 
OC). ea aa ea Zao 
November ....... ree 


December ........... 550 


beginning in August 1949, December's 
showing in 1949 was especially encour- 
aging. It meant that our annual sales 
would amount to over nine thousand 
dollars if we could attain the same per- 
centage distribution of sales for the 
other eleven months of the year as did 
the other stores in the Federal Reserve 
district. Clearly, our problem was to 
strive for a better annual sales distribu- 
tion. Our latest sales figures indicate 
that we have partially attained that 
goal. The new approach has already 


begun to pay dividends. 


Inventory analysis 

Simultaneously with our efforts to 
increase sales, we initiated an attack on 
our inventory, which was exceedingly 
high in 1949, Our first step was to run 
a silverware sale with all items reduced 
20 per cent for one week only. This 
resulted in the elimination of some of 
the excess stock. Next, we introduced 
purchase planning and a careful control 
of open-to-buy. Combined with im- 
proved sales, we succeeded in establish- 
ing a more favorable stock-sales ratio. 


1949 1950 
$183 $494 
177 382 
74 258 
275 625 
437 600 
862 1,177 
163 652 
432 
455 
458 
750 
1,694 


Thus, our dollars invested in silverware 
were becoming more productive. 


Vendor analysis 

We then made a vendor analysis. 
This revealed several pertinent bits of 
information. For instance, during the 
previous six months’ period, we had 
made no more than one purchase each 
from a number of resources. /-xamina- 
tion of our unit-control records showed 
that two of these concerns had supplied 
ts with exceptionally well-selling pro- 
motional items. However, we could 
eliminate the remainder of the group 
without doing injury to the operation 
of our store. In fact, by concentrating 
our purchases with key resources, we 
could reduce office clerical work and 
shorten our receiving-room operation. 
Furthermore, by concentrating our 
purchases, we would increase our 
possibilities of obtaining quarterly dis- 
counts and reducing shipping charges. 
It would also put us in a more advan- 
tageous position to obtain quantities of 
promotional merchandise at favorable 
prices during off seasons since our 


| 
| 
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purchases would become more im- 
portant to each retail resource. 


Sales analysis by selling price 


Next, we made an analysis of our 
silverware sales by selling price of 
items stocked for the immediately pre- 
ceding six months’ period, which 
brought to light other extremely vital 
facts about our operation. This analysis 
is shown in Table III. It indicated that 
we had a total of 61 individual prices, 
ranging from $1.50 to $50.00. Granted, 
two were promotional and nine were 
markdown prices, which left 50 regular 
prices. Definitely, we could not be ac- 
cused of playing price favorites. A 
further analysis of the 479 sales made 
during the period revealed that 7 
regular prices had accounted for 31 
per cent of the total units sold and that 
1 promotional price had registered 17 
per cent of the total. In fact, there was a 
total of 16 prices at which’ we had 
made no sales and 10 at which we had 
made only one sale each during the 
period, These facts seemed adequate 
proot that we were attempting to carry 
too many ditferent priced items in this 


particular line of merchandise. 
t 


New price schedule established 


On the basis of this analysis, it was 
decided to eliminate a total of 28 selling 
prices. The new plan included 22 
regular and 11 special prices, grouped 
into four price zones as shown in Table 
I\. l’rices were selected according to 
previous sales experience and spaced 


so that customers could easily recognize 
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differences in the value of items offered 
at two succeeding price levels. It was 
thought that this arrangement of prices 
would assist salesmen materially in 
trading up. The new price schedule 
is being watched carefully and altered 
as changing conditions dictate. 


TABLE III 


Analysis of the Linen Chest’s Silverware 
Sales by Selling Price of Items Stocked 
During Six-Month Period Ending 
August 1949 


Prict Unit Prici Unit 
LINi SALES LIne SALES 
$50.00. : EFI OE ies each l 
29.75 0) 16.50 Q 
25.00 ] 16.00 l 
p< is; | ee 0 boon canave | 'O 
23.95 . 0 14.50 ... i) 
22 0 714.00 2... l 
21.00 . ’ 0 Tier Lee i, 0 
20.00. ] LeU. ; 0 
a ae 3 6.60 3 
12.50 . 3 6.50 3 
412.00 . 3 COR cas 3 
8 Ee ae ’ 0) 3.95 l 
11.60 2 5.50 14 
11.25 7 5.00 19 
11.00 . 2 *4.97 82 
10.50 0 4.95 2 
10.25 . 5 4.75 12 
10.00. 6 4.50 ] 
O99 24 4.25 4 
8.95 . 6 3.98 2 
8.75 ] Kh ae + 
8.50 13 3.29 0 
8.25 0) 3.25 9 
8.00 1 3.00 4 
&.00 +) 2.95 25 
7.95 31 2.50 8 
8.10 I 2.50 2 
7.50 4 2.25 .. - 
yas 0 Ce | 
7.15 5 * Promotional line 
6.95 24 + Markdown price. 
6.75 8 
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TABLE IV 


New Schedule of Prices for Silver Department 
Linen Chest 


Zone 1 ($1.50 to $5.00) 


Regular Special 
$1.50 $2.47 
2.00 3.47 
2.50 4.97 
3.00 
3.50 
4.25 
5.00 


Zone 2 ($5.50 to $11.00) 


$5.95 $5.47 
6.95 7.47 
7.95 9.97 
8.50 11.97 
10.00 


Sales analysis by item 

An analysis of sales by merchandise 
item was even more revealing. Three- 
plece sugar and cream sets, vegetable 
dishes, well-and-tree platters, compotes, 
carve rites, carve sets, and ash trays 
accounted for 51.6 per cent of our total 
unit sales of silver. Further analysis 
revealed the most popular sales price of 
each item (Table V). 


Zone 5 ($11.00 to $17.50) 


Reguier Special 

$11.25 $13.97 

12.50 17.47 
15.00 
fis 


Zone 4 ($20.00 and up) 


$20.00 $22.97 
22.50 33.97 
25.00 
30.00 
40.00 
50.00 


Best-seller list 

The use of a best-seller list is a 
valuable aid in boosting sales. A list 
should be compiled and followed closely 
to make certain that a best seller is 
never out of stock. We maintain a 
want-slip pad in the silverware depart- 
ment for this specific purpose. Careful 
supervision frequently enables us to 
replenish our stocks of items before 
sales are lost. 


TABLE V 


Tabulation of Linen Chest’s “Best-Seiler”’ Items and Price at IWhich Each Produced 


Greatest Unit Sales 


ITEM 
\sh tray 
Carve rite 


Os eG eee 
CNN MONET os. oS Seca neo 0 
Three-piece sugar and cream set .. 


Vegetable dish 
Well-and-tree platter 
* Only price available. 
+ Promotion. 
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Too, closer co-ordination of mer- 
chandise management with sales-pro- 
motion activities will produce more 
substantial sales. We plan promotions 
sufficiently in advance so that needed 
stock can be ordered in time for delivery 
at the store before a promotion is an- 
nounced. We have found “group pro- 
motions’ exceedingly successful, as 
exemplified by the Dolly Madison 
pattern at $4.97. 

Display 

ur next step was to attempt to 
realize the full sales potential of our 
very excellent traffic location. This 
meant the maximum utilization of our 
window space. It was the basis for the 
development of a policy of always main- 
taining in our windows one or more 
best sellers with the price of each 
plainly indicated. Window displays are 
backed up by feature department dis- 
plays of the same items. In other words, 
we attempt to bring a customer into the 
store and to make it as easy as possible 
for her to locate and buy merchandise 
presented in our windows. Too, we 
practice displaying complete services in 
matching pieces and always indicate 
the price of each item clearly. This 
technique has proved an_ especially 
effective sales producer for us. 

Layout 

As previously indicated, the space 
allocated to the silver department was 
exceedingly small. Our initial sales 
increases made it seem desirable to 
increase the necessarily limited assort- 
ments of merchandise we were stocking. 
Several alternatives were available. A 
deeper display case, one that afforded 
better vision of the merchandise, might 
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be purchased. Such a fixture would 
make possible, at the most, the display 
of three or four additional items, but it 
would not solve our problem of adding 
ensemble displays. Secondly, an entire 
section of wall space might be taken 
from the neighboring display of linen. 
The drawback of the latter alternative 
was that we might gain silver sales at 
the expense of lost linen sales. Lastly, 
we might install a display insert 
adjacent to the silver department which 
would provide sufficient room for a 
feature display of a single pattern or a 
related group of merchandise. The latter 
alternative had the greatest appeal 
since it would not tend to reduce the 
efficiency of the linen department and, 
if combined with the purchase of a new 
counter, would improve the silver de- 
partment’s layout considerably. 

We have found the use of counter 
and table displays of merchandise 
especially effective ways of encouraging 
sales. They enable customers to ex- 
amine desired items of merchandise 
when they do not want assistance or 
when salespeople are fully occupied. 
To make such displays most effective, 
we supplement each with complete 
merchandise information. The use of 
general copy is dependent on the type 
of merchandise shown, but each piece 
should be tagged with such information 
as identifying name of item, material, 
such as sterling or plating on copper, 
guarantee, and suggested uses. 


Use of aisle tables 

During the peak seasons, June and 
December, we have found it very bene- 
ficial to use an aisle table for groupings 
of silver. Because we have available 
only two or three tables for this purpose, 
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we plan short, intensive campaigns, 
commencing and terminating on spec- 
ified dates. When a promotion is over 
we remove all remaining units of the 
item being pushed from the aisle tables 
to make way for the promotion ot 
other merchandise. 


Salesmanship 


To make certain that our salespeople 
are thoroughly informed about the 
entire store, we hold periodic meetings 
at which we disseminate sales informa- 
tion of various kinds. Particular em- 
phasis is given to special promotion 
items. This type of effort has proved 
especially effective in boosting the sale 
of silver. We always try to sell our 
salespeople on the merchandise values 
ot the 
instances, we have found this type of 


items being offered. In many 


effort very successful in moving mer- 


chandise. 


Increasing the average sale 


\We carry a variety of serving pieces, 
such as well-and-tree platters, cold-meat 
platters, gravy boats, vegetable dishes, 
cotfeepots and teapots, and sugar-and- 
creamer sets in the $8.50, $10.00, and 
$11.25 price lines. We believe that a 
grouping of items at $12.50, for ex- 
ample, will prove an effective way ot 
trading up, especially during peak 
selling seasons. This should result in a 
higher average sale as well as increased 
daily sales totals. Also contrary to the 
belief of many retailers that advertising 
the higher price lines brings a larger 
average sale, we have found that 
allotting proportionately large amounts 
of advertising space to best sellers has 
brought us the most returns for in- 


vested dollars. In fact, our current 
advertising budget for silverware is so 
exceedingly limited that only two or 
three best sellers can be advertised 
throughout any twelve-month period. 
Our stand is that sales todav are far 
more desirable than prestige. Perhaps, 
after our silver department is well 
established, we will utilize a part of our 
advertising budget to the latter purpose 


of building prestige. 
Boosting unit sales 


Again, we have found boosting unit 
sales equally as important as increasing 
the average sale in stimulating dollar 
sales and protits. Placing low-price, 
impulse items in positions where they 
are easily seen and virtually suggest 
themselves has assisted us materially in 
this instance. Thus we keep such items 
on counters when possible. Constant 
attention to this type of merchandise 
presentation can produce increased sales 
and profits in the same way as emphasis 
given to items carrying a_ longer 
markup. 

Periodically, we select certain items 
around which to develop suggestion- 
selling campaigns. Each such item is 
chosen on the basis that it provides 
unusual selling features, 


including 
| 


price, usefulness, and ease of use and 
To hold the interest of 


maintenance. 


our salespeople and not to bore our 
regular customers, we rotate suggestion 
items at regular intervals. We have 
found it absolutely essential in the con- 
duct of these campaigns not only to 
instruct salespeople specifically about 
which item to but also to 
make certain that they are thoroughly 


suggest 


familiar with the salient features of 


each. 
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Tas_e VI 


Analysis of Monthly Merchandise Operating Results 


Department: Silver ‘ 


Per Cent 


SALES Actual 

MonTH Planned Actual to Plan 
February .... 250 382 153 
SS eee 200 258 129 
a 350 625 179 
EE ae 500 600 120 
eg eee ee 1,000 1,177 118 

ace a eae 250 652 261 
Total (spring) 2,550 
August .. : 600 
September ... 600 
October ..... 600 
November ... 900 
December ... 2,000 
PE’ svins wave”  Sesens 


Total (fall) .. 4,700 


Total (year) . 7,250 
Merchandise control 


A reduction in markdowns should 
result in a proportionate gain in gross 
margin and net profit. This demands 
continuous contact with merchandise— 
watching its rate of flow through the 
store. We have established an extremely 
simple unit merchandise control system 
in the silver department that has as- 
sisted us materially in this purpose. 
Merchandise and records are reviewed 
at short, regular intervals. Any item 
that has failed to move within a reason- 
able period of time is immediately noted, 
and extra effort 1s given to effectuating 
its sale. If the item still fails to move, 
we place it on a slow-seller list. To get 
rid of such merchandise, we have tried 
placing one or two at a time in a 
window with best sellers. In the latter 
instance, if a slow seller fails to move 
within a week, it is removed from the 
window and drastically reduced for 
clearance. Further, we attempt to 
prevent markdowns by eliminating the 
reorder of slow sellers. We do 
not trust our memories in these in- 
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B.O.M. Srocx Stock Saes Ratio 
Per Cent Per Cent 
Actual Actual 
Plan Actual to Pian ?lan Actual to Plan 
2,150 2,778 129 8.6 8.9 103 
2,100 2,404 114 10.0 9.3 93 
2,250 2,231 99 6.4 3.6 5¢ 
2,400 2,710 113 4.8 4.5 94 
2,950 2,810 95 2.9 2.$ 86 
2,150 2,550 119 8.6 3.9 41 
3,300 bs 5.8 
3,300 58 
3,300 , ‘ 5.8 
3,600 : 4.2 
4,700 5 
3,350 5 


stances. Rather, we make appropriate 
notations on our unit-control records 
where we will be sure to see them when 
we have occasion again to order mer- 
chandise of a similar nature. 


A retailer needs particularly to con- 
trol the amount of his merchandise 
investment. Dollar-control aids ma- 
terially in accomplishing this purpose. 
Our exceedingly large inventories prior 
to 1950 were due to the absence of such 
controls. A reliable dollar-control plan 
is inherent in a realistic sales plan, 
based on an evaluation of previous ex- 
perience, current conditions, and a fore- 
cast of future events. Beginning-of-the- 
month inventories, purchase plans, and 
open-to-buy figures should be carefully 
computed and continually adjusted to 
changing conditions. We have found 
close adherence to the principles of 
dollar control together with unit control 
highly effective in enabling us to reduce 
silver inventories and, at the same time, 
provide a maximum sales potential. 


ntinued on page 108 











Recent Developments in Procedures 
and Techniques of 
Modern Wholesalers 


Robert D. Henderson * 


Associate Professor, Bucknell University 


Introduction 


A representative selection of whole- 
salers in various fields of activity were 
recently asked a group of pertinent 
questions about their operations, in- 
cluding : 

1. How do you as wholesalers an- 
ticipate the requirements of your re- 
tailers ? 

2. To what extent do you offer de- 
livery service and what means of trans- 
portation do you use? 

3. What limits do you place on the 
amount of credit you allow a retailer 
and on the length of time he has to pay 
his debts to you? 

4. What policies operate in your 
organization in guaranteeing products 
that you handle and to what extent do 
you make adjustments ? 

5. Approximately how many sales- 
men do you send out to sell retailers 
and how many retailers do they serve ? 

6. What changes in techniques and 
procedures have you made recently or 
would you like to make in the future ¢ 
Is there any particular improvement 
you feel is necessary for more efficient 
wholesaling ? 

7. What is your greatest complaint 
from retailers ? 

8. What do you feel are the possi- 


* The author wishes to acknowledge the 
assistance of Mary Jane Marley in conduct- 
ing the research incorporated in this article. 
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bilities for wholesalers to give addi- 
tional help and service to retailers ? 

9, What in your opinion is the fu- 
ture of full-line wholesaling and limited- 
line wholesaling ? 

10. What is your greatest commen- 
dation and your greatest criticism of 
government control ( federal and state ) 
in the operation of wholesaling ? 

In an effort to cover as many types 
of wholesalers as possible and to get an 
over-all picture of the services, tech- 
niques, and procedures being used 
today, numerous wholesaling associa- 
tions were contacted. letters were 
written requesting specific information 
in regard to. services rendered by 
wholesalers to retailers, recent changes 
in techniques and procedures and de- 
sired changes, and criticisms and com- 
mendations of governmental control of 
\' holesaling, 

Several general facts were revealed 
from the replies received. The first 1s 
that many wholesaling associations are 
not aware of the services their members 
render to retailers. Second, there is 
little uniformity in the services ren- 
dered by member wholesalers in one 
field. Third, wholesalers as members of 
associations have not adopted standard 
techniques and procedures.  compuila- 
tion of the material received that really 
did show uniform services, techniques, 
and procedures of wholesalers is in- 


cluded in this article. 
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RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN MODERN WHOLESALING "95 


Services rendered retailers by 
wholesalers 


Anticipation of requirements. In the 
electrical wholesaling field, the market 
is studied to determine demand and 
then efforts are made to sell to the re- 
tailer the products the wholesalers dis- 
tribute. 

Oriental-rug wholesalers require that 
retailers place orders in advance. The 
wholesalers in turn must give the im- 
porters six months’ notice on rug 
quantities desired. 

Motor and equipment wholesalers 
use past experience as their criterion 
for anticipating peak demands. A sys- 
tem of perpetual inventories aids them 
in meeting requirements of retailers. 

In tobacco wholesaling a regular staff 
of salesmen is maintained by the whole- 
salers and these salesmen make calls on 
the retailers weekly to take orders. 
Additional supplies are delivered as a 
special service to the retailers if de- 
mands exceed normal weekly supplies. 

The wholesalers in the drug business 
must be able to supply all types of 
drugs rapidly. They prorate their buy- 
ing accordingly, replenishing stocks as 
soon as they are depleted. 

In the optical wholesaling field, a 
very excellent method of stock control 
is used. A minimum stock must be 
maintained and when stock reaches that 
minimum level, orders must be placed 
to restock the shelves. 

Steel wholesalers have established 
warehouses to supply small manufac- 
turers with steel products. Small orders 
cannot be distributed by the large 
steel manufacturers without loss. Steel 
wholesalers have undertaken the work 
of stocking five thousand to seventy- 
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five hundred different kinds and shapes 
of steel so that small dealers may easily 
obtain what they need. Although these 
wholesalers do not serve retailers, they 
perform very important services for 
small manufacturers and relieve steel 
manufacturers of the task of distribut- 
ing small quantities of steel. 

Delivery service and transportation. 
In the electrical wholesaling field, 
trucks, railroads, and steamships are 
utilized to get equipment to retailers. 

Oriental-rug wholesalers receive rugs 
from the importers who ship them by 
express and freight, f.o.b., New York, 
N.Y. The wholesalers in turn distribute 
the rugs to the retailers. 

Motor and equipment wholesalers 
deliver to retailers once a day in the 
large cities. Out-of-town deliveries are 
made by bus, railroad, or express once 
a week, 

In the wholesale tobacco field, de- 
liveries are made to the retailers once 
a week. Motor trucks owned by the 
wholesalers are used. 

\Wholesale druggists offer free de 
livery service to their retailers if they 
are located near the warehouse. Charges 
are made on long-distance shipments. 
Trucks are used to deliver the drugs. 

National oil wholesalers use tank 
cars, pipe lines, and ocean and _ river 
vessels to market their oil to retail 
dealers. 

A special messenger service has been 
established to optical wholesalers to 
deliver the steel required by the small 
manufacturers. 

Limits on credit extensions. In the 
electrical wholesaling field, before ex- 
tending credit beyond the ordinary 
terms of 2/10 n/30, the wholesalers 
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investigate to determine the financial 
status of the retailers. They then use 
judgment and past experience in de- 
ciding whether or not the customers 
should be given additional time or 
credit. 

Oriental-rug wholesalers have terms 
of 2/10 n/60. 

In the motor and equipment whole- 
saling field the terms are 2/10 n/30 for 
regular customers. Accounts receivable, 
which are allowed on the basis of each 
customer's individual credit rating, are 
permitted 60, 90, or 120 days to pay. 

The wholesale tobacco distributors 
have a rapid turnover and so they ex- 
pect weekly payments by the retailers. 
When extensions are needed by the 
retailers, they are granted credit on the 
basis of their established reputations 
for prompt payments. 

Drug wholesalers ordinarily allow 15 
to 30 days for payment of invoices. 
More time is allowed if necessary, 
based on the credit reputations of the 
customers. 

In the optical wholesaling field, the 
associations have attempted to give the 
members some information on credit 
and the dangers that may be encoun- 
tered if credit is extended without care- 
ful investigation. The associations em- 
phasized that customers should be 
investigated on the basis of their char- 
Credit 
ratings may be secured from other 


acter, capacity, and capital. 


wholesalers, from private credit-rating 
firms, and even from competitors. A 
definite method for collecting overdue 
accounts should be adopted. 

The steel wholesalers collect on de- 
livery of the steel. 


Guarantees and adjustments. The 


electrical wholesalers base guarantees 
on the guarantees they receive from 
the manufacturers. Adjustments are 
made by sending the equipment back 
to the factory for replacement. 

Oriental-rug wholesalers guarantee 
satisfactory service of their rugs and 
make adjustments when necessary. 

The motor and equipment whole- 
salers guarantee proper performance of 
their products based on the guarantees 
given to them by the producers. They 
feel that they are quite liberal in mak- 
ing adjustments because thev prefer 
satisfied customers. 

All regular items handled by the 
tobacco wholesalers are guaranteed and 
adjustments are made when necessary. 

The drug wholesalers referred to the 
Pure Food and Drug Acts that require 
drugs to meet certain qualifications and 
standards. They added that guarantees 
are made by the manufacturers. A 
limited period is set by the manutfac- 
turers and also by the wholesalers after 
which adjustments will not be made. 

Number of salesmen serving re- 
tailers. The electrical wholesalers have 
1 or 2 salesmen serving in the metro- 
politan areas and in outlying areas 10 
or 20 salesmen canvass the retailers. 

Motor 
have approximately 10 salesmen for 
every 1,500 to 2,000 accounts. 


and equipment wholesalers 


The tobacco wholesalers have 250 
salesmen who call on their 25,000 re- 
tail outlets. 

In the drug wholesaling field 25 to 
30 retailers a week are served by 1 
salesman. In addition they have set up 
an efficient department of clerks who 
take orders from local druggists on the 
telephone, fill the orders, and send them 
out immediately. 
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Each salesman in the optical whole- 
saling field handles between 200 and 
400 retail outlets. 

Retailers’ complaints to wholesalers. 
Most wholesaler associations were 
rather reluctant to admit that they re- 
ceive any complaints from retailers. 

The electrical wholesalers and the 
motor-equipment wholesalers _ listed 
“lack of delivery of scarce items’ as 
the principal complaint. 

Tobacco wholesalers expressed the 
feeling that complaints they receive are 
of a “petty nature” and did not list any 
actual ones. 

In the drug wholesaling field the 
retailers feel that they do not receive 
sufficient discounts in view of their in- 
creased overhead. 

The oil wholesalers listed “curtail- 
ment of supplies of fuel oil and gaso- 
line” as the principal complaint regis- 


tered by the dealers they serve. 


Recent changes in techniques and 
procedures 


Several important changes in tech- 
niques and procedures have been in- 
augurated in the field of wholesaling. 

The electrical wholesalers _ listed 
training schools for salesmen as an 1m- 
portant change in their procedure. 
Some of their selling techniques had to 
be adjusted because of the change from 
a seller's to a buver’s market in whole- 
saler-retailer relations. Many of their 
prices had to be recast when changes 
were made in the basing point system. 

(riental-rug wholesalers contem- 
plate a change in technique through 
more advertising of the product on the 
part of wholesalers and importers. 

Motor and equipment wholesalers 
hope for improvements in location and 
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layout of displays. They are working 
to improve their selling techniques. 
They anticipate improvements in stock- 
ing, warehousing, and handling of their 
products. 

Drug wholesalers are working to- 
ward more efficient warehousing tech- 
niques because they desire to cut op- 
erating expenses. 

Optical wholesalers also do some 
manufacturing. They feel that most of 
their changes will come in the manu- 
facturing department, which will result 
in improved products. Indirectly, these 
changes should benefit the wholesaling 
department, the retailers, and the ulti- 
mate consumers. 

Desired changes in techniques and 
procedures 

Wholesalers were asked to express 
opinions on the additional services they 
felt they could render retailers. 

The electrical wholesalers would like 
to teach retailers how to sell the prod- 
ucts they wish to move from their 
warehouse inventories. 

Oriental-rug wholesalers believe that 
the retailers should have a_ better 
knowledge of Oriental rugs. They 
would like to see wholesalers render 
additional service by educating retailers 
on the proper techniques to use in 
selling Oriental rugs. 

Motor and equipment wholesalers 
feel they should help retailers merchan- 
dise more profitably through advertis- 
ing, sales promotion, and a_ business 
management council. 

In the tobacco wholesaling field they 
want to initiate a program for training 
the independent retailers in better mer- 
chandising methods, in how to plan 
attractive displays, and in how to care 
for the merchandise properly. 
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The drug wholesalers also see a need 
for giving retailers merchandising as- 
sistance. They also made note of pro- 
motional aids that could help the re- 
tailers build sales volume. 

Optical wholesalers want to engage 
in research, compile statistical informa- 
tion, and prepare sales reports to aid 
retailers in developing more efficient 
methods of selling their products. 

Steel wholesalers would like to de- 
velop information about sales and other 
items of interest for use by the small 
manufacturers whom they serve. 


The future of full-line and limited- 
line wholesalers 


Another question asked wholesalers 
was, “What do you believe to be the 
future of full-line and limited-line 
wholesalers 7” The full-line or general- 
line wholesaler is one who carries a full 
stock of some one type of merchandise ; 
for example, all supplies needed by 
grocery stores. The limited-line or 
short-line wholesaler is one who carries 
a narrow range of products in a single 
line of merchandise; for example, 
canned goods or tea or coffee. 

Four of the associations answered 
that full-line wholesaling will undoubt- 
edly continue to be the important type 
of wholesaling. From several of the 
answers received, it might be inferred 
that wholesalers are not aware of the 
two types of wholesaling defined above. 
However, most of the wholesalers con- 
tacted handle full lines of merchandise 
in their particular field. 


Criticisms and commendations of 
governmental control of 
wholesaling 


Students of marketing and of other 


economic subjects often assume that 
all types of business resent govern- 
mental control. A question was in- 
cluded that requested the wholesalers 
to give their criticisms and their com- 
mendations of government actions as 
they affected the wholesale field. 

The consensus of opinion among 
electrical wholesalers was that indi- 
vidual enterprise should be permitted 
to operate to the fullest extent. Al- 
though they did not actually say so, 
they seemed to intimate that recent 
government control has tended to limit 
free enterprise. These wholesalers had 
no commendations to offer for govern- 
mental control of the field. 

The tobacco wholesalers criticized 
the state and federal governments in 
their duplication of cigarette taxes. 

The drug wholesalers wrote an in- 
teresting comment. They feel that gov- 
ernments, on both the state and federal 
levels, tend to ignore the value of the 
wholesaler in the entire distributive 
economy. 

The oil wholesalers feel that free 
enterprise should be permitted to func- 
tion without governmental interference. 
They approved the government's action 
in forbidding monopolies in the Sher- 
man Antitrust Act. 


Conclusions 


rom the answers received, whole- 
salers seem to be performing all their 
necessary functions. In addition, they 
are either rendering now or are con- 
templating rendering soon additional 
services for retailers. 

The nonprofit associations of whole- 
salers in the various fields which sup- 
plied the data summarized in this report 
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are doing much to help wholesalers 
carry on their work more efficiently 
and effectively. The associations are to 
be commended for their work in com- 
piling statistical data, in preparing bul- 
letins and reports, and in arranging 
conferences for their members. Largely 
through the efforts of the associations, 
wholesaling is taking on a new dignity. 
Without doubt they will function more 
smoothly as their methods become 
standardized, and wholesalers, retailers, 
and consumers will benefit alike from 
the improved operations. 

Wholesalers perform important work 
in the marketing field. Other mar- 


keting institutions have persistently 
attempted to circumvent them but have 
found it impossible to eliminate the 
wholesaling functions. The findings re- 
ported here indicate that wholesalers 
realize their place in our distributive 
system. They believe they can carry 
out their functions better than can any 
of the other institutions, and they are 
planning and working toward doing a 
better job. Wholesalers are preparing 
for the time when they shall step for- 
ward to assume their proper position 
as one of the “big three” institutions in 
our distributive system—manufactur- 


ing, wholesaling, and retailing. 





Is Professional Training in 
Retailing Worth While? 
(Continued from page 71) 


11. That by far the largest propor- 
tion of our students are sons and daugh- 
ters of men with professional, semi- 
professional, or managerial positions 
and that there is some indication that 
children from the semiprofessional and 
managerial groups tend to remain in 
retailing to a slightly greater extent 
than do children from other groups. 

12. That graduates who remain in 
retailing seem to make more money 
than those who leave retailing for other 
fields. 

13. That few students coming to the 
school have majored in retailing. (This 
has been true since 1930. Although the 


figures were not given in this article, 
actually there has been no upward 
trend in retailing majors.) With so 
few students already trained in the 
fundamentals of retailing, much of the 
graduate year must be spent in teaching 
these subjects. 

14. That sons and daughters of rela- 
tively well-paid fathers tended to re- 
main in retailing. 

15. That of the graduates who enter 
retailing, the largest group by far is in 
merchandising jobs of one kind or an- 
other and that relatively few are found 
in sales promotion, positions in the con- 
troller’s division, or in personnel and 
training. Merchandising positions in 
department stores or chain stores, then, 
remains the chief goal of the students 
of the School of Retailing. 








A List of Resources on Shoes 


Compiled under the direction of Karen R. Gillespie 
Assistant Professor of Retailing, New York University School of Retailing 


by James Kay Le Sueur, Chairman 
Wayne C. Pomeroy, William T. Green, Frank H. James, and 
Edgar L. Burnett 


Sources of information about mer- 
chandise facts and resources are in- 
valuable to retailers and teachers of 


retailing, To assist our readers in the 
various home-furnishings and fashion- 
accessory fields in assembling adequate 
sources of information of this nature, 
we are having a list prepared in each 
of the several fields showing : 

1. Manutacturers’ associations 

2. Films, film strips, and other visual 
material 

3. Trade, government, and consumer 
publications 
provide 


4+. Manufacturers who 


“dealer helps” for salespeople and cus- 
tomers. 

We plan to publish these lists, one at 
a time, in future issues of the JOURNAL 
oF RETAILING. May we have your sug- 
gestions of information sources vou feel 


may be added to any of the lists? 


Manufacturers’ associations 


National Shoe Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, 405 Lexington Avenue, New 
York 17, N.Y. 

The National Shoe 


Association was organized in 1905 for 


Manufacturers’ 


the purpose of providing reliable trade 
information and sponsoring projects of 
interest and value to all segments of 
the shoe industry. It represents manu- 
facturers making approximately 95 per 
cent of the total production of the shoe 
industry. 
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The 


constant 


national association maintains 


contact with governmental 


agencies and provides liaison service 
hetween government and industry. It 
publishes a weekly News Bulletin and 
Labor Review 


tion on all the new developments, de- 


which carries informa- 


cisions, and interpretations of regula- 
tions under which the shoe industry is 
operating. When necessary, it issues a 
special Flash Bulletin so that news of 
vital importance is not delayed awaiting 
issuance of weekly News Bulletins. The 
association publishes and issues to all 
those interested in footwear booklets 
such as the Story of Footwear, Story 
of Lasts, Story of Style, and Develo p- 
ment of Modern Shoe Design. It also 
publishes a News of Shoes bulletin bi- 
monthly, which contains timely infor- 
mation pertaining to the shoe industry, 
facts and figures on shoes, shoe fash- 
ions, foot health, and many other sub- 
jects. Fashion Advisory Service Pulle- 
both 
juveniles’ shoes are made available to 


tins covering women’s and 
editors of national magazines on a twice 
vearly basis. 

Books published by National Shoe 
Manufacturers’ Association and_ their 
list price: 
Facts and Figures on Footwear. Pre- 

sents comprehensive statistics on 
shoes, indexes of production, break- 
down of types of shoes, wages paid, 
hours worked by employees, and 


other data. 1947. 27 pp. 42¢. 
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Shoemaking in Action, An illustrated 
story of how the modern shoe is pro- 
duced. 1947. 14 pp. 26¢. 

Shoediction. More than eight hundred 
words, terms, and phrases, services, 
and references pertaining to shoes 
and the shoe industry. 1947. 30 pp. 
47¢. 

Job Evaluation Survey. A brief survey 
of the fundamentals of job evaluation 
prepared for the benefit of the shoe 
industry. 1947. 17 pp. 27¢. 

The Story of Footwear. 1945. 60 pp. 
$1.00. 

The Story of Style in Shoes. 1945 (rev. 
ed., 1947). 19 pp. 25¢. 

The Development of Shoe Design. 
1945. 7 pp. 25¢. 

The Story of Lasts. 1944. 12 pp. 25¢. 


Retail trade associations 


There are four retail trade associa- 
tions that offer basically the same 
services to members. They are: 
National Shoe Retailers Association, 

274 Madison Avenue, New York 16, 

N.Y. 

National Association of Shoe Chain 
Stores, 51 East 42d Street, New 
York 17, N.Y. 

National Leather and Shoe Finders As- 
sociation, 222 West Adams Street, 
Chicago 6, III. 

The New England Shoe and Leather 
Association, 210 Lincoln Street, Bos- 
ton 11, Mass. 

Guild of Better Shoe Manufacturers, 
875 Fifth Avenue, New York 24, 
N.Y. 

Annual event. Popular Price Shoe 
Show of America sponsored by the 
National Association of Shoe Chain 
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Stores and the New England Shoe and 
Leather Association with eight hundred 
manufacturers and wholesale distribu- 
tors participating. 


Visual aids and films 


Care of the Feet, Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica Film, Inc., 1150 Wilmette, Wil- 
mette, II]. 

If the Shoe Fits (16 mm., sound), Mel- 
ville Shoe Corporation, 25 West 43d 
Street, New York, N.Y. 

Leather (8 minutes, silent, $12.50; 
shows the preparation and tanning 
of hides and the manufacture of 
shoes ), Filmsets, 52 Vanderbilt Ave- 
nue, New York 17, N.Y. 

Making Shoes (1947, 11 minutes, 16 

sound, $45.00, rent $2.50; 

designed to show elementary-school 


mm., 


children how shoes are manufactured 
in modern American factories), -n- 
cyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., 
1150 Wilmette, Wilmette, IL. 

On Your Feet (1944, 10 minutes, 16 
mm., sound, sponsored by Thom 
McAn Shoe Company; emphasizes 
correct posture and fitting of shoes), 
United States Public Health Service, 
Washington 25, D.C. 

Story of Leather (16 mm., sound), 
Ohio Leather Company, 2 Park Ave- 
nue, New York, N.Y. 

Story of Leather (1947, 33 minutes, 
16 mm., sound, part color), Tanners’ 
Council of America, 100 Gold Street, 
New York, N.Y. 


Story of Shoes (16 mm., 2 reels, silent), 


produced by the Melville Shoe Cor- 
poration, through New 
York University Film Library, fee 
and transportation charges. 


available 
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Trade publications 
A list of trade publications in the 


shoe industry includes: 

American Shoe Making, Shoe Trades 
Publishing Company, 683 Atlantic 
Avenue, Boston 11, Mass. 

Boot and Shoe Recorder, Chilton Pub- 
lications, 100 East 42d Street, New 
York 17, N.Y. 

Chemical Engineering, Reinhold Pub- 
lishing Company, 330 West 42d 
Street, New York 18, N.Y. 

Coast Shoe Reporter, Coast Shoe Re- 

1216, Hotel St. 
Francis, San Francisco, Calif. 

Creative Footwear, Creative Footwear, 
Inc., 210 Lincoln Street, Boston 11, 
Mass. 

Footwear News, Fairchild Publications, 
Inc., 7 East 12th Street, New York 
te & g 


Journal of American Leather Chemists 


porter, Room 


Association, | American Leather 
Chemists Association, Campus Sta- 
tion, Cincinnati 21, Ohio. 

Leather Manufacturer, Shoe Trades 
Publishing Company, 6083 Atlantic 
Avenue, Boston 11, Mass. 

Leather and Shoes, Rumpf Publishing 
Company, 300 West Adams Street, 
Chicago 6, Ill. 

The Master Shoe Rebuilder, W. C. 
Hatch Publishing Company, Inc., 60 
South Street, Boston 11, Mass. 

Pacific Process Industries (section of 
Chemical Engineering), Reinhold 
Publishing Company, 33 West 42d 
Street, New York 18, N.Y. 

Shoe and Leather Reporter, Shoe and 
Leather Reporter Company, 210 
Lincoln Street, Boston 11, Mass. 

Shoe Service, Shoe Service Institute 
of America, 222 West Adams Street, 
Chicago 6, Tl. 


Weekly Bulletin of Leather and Shoes 
News, 92 West Central Street, Man- 
chester, N.H. 


Government publications 


Superintendent of Documents, United 
States Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C.: 

Shoe Business. Establishing and op- 
erating a retail shoe business. 1946. 
180 pp., illus. 35¢. 

Shoe Repair 
and operating a shoe-repair business. 
1945. 190 pp., illus. 35¢. 


Fitting and Selling Shoes. Teachers 


Business. establishing 


manual! for use in the vocational 
training of shoe salesmen. 1945. 86 
Catalog No. FS 
5,123,230 United States Department 


pp., illus. 25¢. 


of Commerce, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. 
Leather Report. Monthly. 


Contains data on raw material pro- 


Industry 


duction, type of cattle slaughtered, 
markets, shoe prices, and trends in 
the shoe industry. 60¢ per year. 

1947 Statistical Supplement to the 
Survey of Current Business. Con- 
tains monthly averages on imports 
of hides and skins, exports of leather, 
leather production, wholesale prices, 
production of gloves, mittens, shoes, 
and slippers for the vears 1935-1946, 
$1.00. 

Foreign Commerce Weekly. Regularly 
contains news items on commodities 
in foreign countries, including leather 
and leather products. Annual, $9.00; 
single copy, 20¢. 

World Trade in Commodities. Reports 
analyzing markets in foreign coun- 
tries. Volume VI, Part IT, contains: 
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es No. 1. “Tanning and Leather in Bo- the United States—Calendar Year 
n- livia and Tanning in Colombia.” Janu- 19/5, Contains statistics on imports 

ary 1948. 5¢. and exports of leather and leather 
No. 9. “Leather Industries. Hungary, products, by countries. 1948. Vol. 1, 
Czechoslovakia and Eire.” March 1948. 678 pp. $3.75. Available from 
Sé. the Superintendent of Documents, 
ed Stilt ‘ : 
4 ‘Tt? ae be . . 
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Manufactures, Mexico.” May 1948. 5¢. Shoes and Slippers. Monthly. Series 
5 Ph MO68A. 
No. 16. “Leather Developments and ‘ oe 
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6 Trends, Belgium and Denmark.” Oc- ; 0 ; 
), nam @ preparation. Will contain data on 
tober 1948. 5e¢. : ; . 
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ig United States Department of Com- products, value added by manufac- 
3S, merce, Bureau of the Census: ture, wages and wage earners of 
United States General Imports of Mer- various leather manufacturing indus- 
rs chandise. Monthly. Commodity by tries. 
al country of origin. Contains net quan- Monthly Wholesale Trade Report. In- 
36 tity and dollar value of the various cludes data on sales, inventories, and 
> types of leather products, hides, and credits by geographic divisions tor 
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id Series FT-110, Annual, $3.00; single on request from the Bureau of the 
copy, 25¢. Available from the Super- Census, Washington 25, D.C. 
y intendent of Documents, Washington as * 
be 1s DC United States Department of Com- 
. U cal b 1 , F merce, National Bureau of Standards, 
nited States Exports o nestic ane . : : . F 
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‘foreign Merchandise. ity by hor n 
- ‘es napaelele eapomnpi , yo wate 7 Documents, Washington 25, D.C. : 
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Ya Wearing Ouality of Some lV egetable- 
1e quantity and dollar value of the ae ah, il ie neil 
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ton 25, D.C. Agricultural Income Inquiry. Pub- 
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United States Department ef Labor, 
Sureau of Labor Statistics: 

Boot and Shoe Cut Stock and Findings, 
1944—A pril 1948. Employment, pay- 
rolls, hours, and earnings. 1948. 2 pp. 

Leather. Employment, payrolls, hours, 
and earning. 1948. 2 pp. 

Leather and Leather Products, 1944- 
February 1948. Employment, pay- 
rolls, hours, and earnings. 1948. 2 pp. 

United States Tariff Commission— 

special industry analyses : 


Leather Footwear. Industries and re- 
ciprocal agreements. 1940. 11 pp. 


United States Treasury Department, 

Bureau of Federal Supply: 

KK-L-26lce. Leather, Sole (Vegetable 
Tanned). 1948. 7 pp. 15¢. 


United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, United States Government Print- 
ing Office: 

Leather Shoes: Selection and Care. 
Julletin No. 1523. 1938. 


Farmer’s 


Book Notes 


Advertising Psychology and Research, 
by Darrell Blaine [Lucas and 
Steuart Henderson Britt. New 
York: MeGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., 1950, xi + 756 pages. 
$6.50. 


The well-foliated literature of the general 
field of marketing may be said to have 
sprouted from Harlow Gale (On the Psy- 
chology of Advertising, Minneapolis, 1900) 
and Walter Dill Scott (Theory of Advertis- 
mg, Boston, 1903). What had appeared 
earlier was largely anecdotal or descriptive 
of the processes of graphic arts. Thus, -4d- 
vertising Psychology and Research is the 
current culmination of a long tradition. Its 
authors are widely experienced in the ap- 
praisal of advertising and in the supervision 
of a wide range of advertising research 
projects 

The book is built in six parts: Psycho- 
logical Objectives of Advertising; Advertis- 
ing Appeals and Copy Themes: Alternate 
Techniques of Presentation; Mechanical Fac- 
tors Affecting Advertising; Measurement of 
Advertising Effect: and Evaluation of Media 
Audiences. The book is in no way dichot- 
omous; the two points of view—of the 
psychologist and of the researcher—are fused 
into one. So complete is this fusing that a 


chapter on consumer surveys appears as a 
part of the second section of the book (Ad- 
vertising Appeals and Copy Themes). 

The material on the psychology of adver- 
tising has progressed a great way since this 
aspect of the field of advertising first became 
popular. Material is not presented dogmat- 
ically but is well documented and cautiously 
advanced. Even so, it appears to constitute 
a lesser contribution than the material on 
research. This book may represent an ad- 
vance over previous treatments of the field 
of advertising psychology, but its material 
on advertising research offers the reader, 
concisely, information for which he would 
have to comb a good many academic and 
trade journals. It therefore offers a welcome 
improvement on previously available texts 
tor college courses and for the orientation of 
the businessman who cannot cover dozens of 
professional publications in which the in- 
formation first became available. The book 
is a survey and makes no attempt to report 
original research or to advance new theories 
or tacts. Its organization may well be in- 
fluenced by the organization of the courses 
in advertising psychology and in advertising 
research given by Dr. Lucas at New York 
University. Other instructors may find it 
desirable to use the chapters in varying order. 

In a review of the book, Printers’ Ink 
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commented that this may come to be re- 
garded as the book of the year in the field 
of advertising. Printers’ /nk may well be 
right. 


Lawrence C. Lockley 


Public Relations, by William A. Nie- 
lander and Raymond W. Miller. 


New York: The Ronald Press 
Company, 1951, vi + 398 pages. 
$5.00. 


The authors treat the underlying philosophy 
and techniques of good public relations. 
They discuss the several publics a company 
should consider in developing a well-rounded 
program and the different media available 
for the various purposes. Their chapter on 
“Planning and Implementing a Public Rela- 
tion Program” is comprehensive and well 
done. 

The authors are William A. 
chairman of the department of management 


Nielander, 


and marketing, Hofstra College, and Ray- 
mond A. Miller, visiting lecturer on business 
administration, Graduate School of Business 
Administration, Harvard University. 

T. Dart Ellsworth 


Fundamentals of Accounting, by Harry 
H. Wade. 3d ed.; New York: 
John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1951, 
367 pages. $4.75. 


This book presents an exposition of the 
basic elements of accounting. The explana- 
tion is confined to essentials and does not 
introduce many of the little-used particulars 
generally found in a beginners’ text. 

A retailer could learn enough from this 
book with a minimum of effort to keep a 
simple set of books. If his accounting prob- 
lems are more complex and the services of 
an accountant are required, it should give 
him enough background to be able to dis- 
cuss his problems intellig.ntly with the 
accountant. 

Joseph Goloft 
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Basic Data of the American Economy, 
by W. Nelson Peach and Walter 
Krause. Chicago: Richard D. 
Irwin, Inc., 1951, 248 pages. $2.00. 


The new third edition of Basic Data of 
the American Economy brings the data and 
charts presented in the original editions up 
to date. Spaces are provided in the charts 
to insert new material which the publisher 
will make available in pamphlet form before 
the fall semester of 1951. It should prove an 
extremely useful text for use in courses on 
national income and business cycles. 

The authors are W. Nelson Peach, pro- 
fessor of finance and economist for the 
Bureau of Business Research, University of 
Oklahoma, and Walter Krause, professor of 
economics, University of Utah. 

T. Dart Ellsworth 

Society and Thought in Early America, 
by Harvey Wish. New York: 
longmans, Green and Company, 
Inc., 1950, xii + 612 pages. $6.00. 


In this volume Dr. Wish attempts to trace 
the intellectual currents that have influenced 
the development of our society; he covers a 
time span starting with the intellectual reac- 
tions that led to the early colonization of 
North America, up to the end of the Civil 
War. His treatment is episodic; he 
the England and New 
Williams, the period of Fitzhugh’s Virginia, 
the age of Franklin, the revolutionary era of 
Hancock and Je‘ferson, the Old South and 
the New West in Jefferson's day, the period 
of the Astors and the Lowells, the melting 
pot of Carl Schurz’ day, the West of Jackson 
and Francis Parkman, the period of Horace 
Greeley, the period of Mann and Emerson, 


selects 


England of Roger 


the ante bellum South of Jefferson Davis, 


and the period of the War Between the 
States. 

The book is lively, easy to read, and offers 
students a reasonably good understanding of 
the thought and social development of the 
periods covered. The episodic form used by 
Dr. Wish, however, leads to some tendency 
toward easy generalization and oversimpli- 
fication, with a consequential elision of con- 
sideration of rather broad economic factors 
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that influenced development without regard 
to neat time compartments. Traditionally, 
the historian has been more interested in 
people, events, and political movements than 
the economist, and it may be unfair for an 
economist to wish that a historian write like 
an economist. Unquestionably, the book is 
good material for collateral reading in a 
good many courses and an entirely logical 
selection as a text for a social 
history. Yet it needs the reinforcing support 
of a point of view that recognizes longer 


course in 


strands in the rope of history. 
Lawrence C. Lockley 


Collective Bargaining, by Neil W. 
Chamberlain. New York: Me- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
1951, vii + 534 pages. $6.00, 


Collective Bargaining provides a compre- 
hensive survey of the bargaining relation- 
ship and its attending problems. It weaves 
the economic, legal, political, and sociological 
facets of this relatively new relationship be- 
tween management and labor into an under- 
standable pattern. It pinpoints the problem 
areas of the bargaining relationship and sug- 
gests possible solutions. 

Neil W. Chamberlain, the author, is asso- 
ciate professor of economics and assistant 
director, Labor and Management Center, 
Yale University. He is also author of the 
extremely stimulating book, The Union Chal- 
lenge to Management Control. 

T. Dart Ellsworth 

Specialized Accounting Systems, by 

Henry Heaton Baily. 2d ed.; New 

York: John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 
1951, 579 pages. $6.00. 


This work has two chapters of real inter- 
est to a retailer. The first is devoted to de- 
partment stores and gives a concise treat- 
ment to organization, inventory, and control 
problems; the second offers an explanation 
of the retail method of inventory and of the 
application of the “Lifo” method of inventory 
retail method. <A_ third 
construction 


valuation to the 


chapter is devoted to system 


and installation and gives a good description 
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of the steps and problems involved in plan- 
ning an accounting system. The material in 
these chapters is presented in an easy-to-read 
manner and should prove valuable collateral] 
reading for retailing students. 

Joseph Goloff 


The Sacco-Lowell Shops, by George 
Sweet Gibb. Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1950, xxxvi + 
&35 pages. $7.50. 


The businessman is primarily interested in 
making decisions that will improve his situa- 
tion as the future develops. Some decisions 
are made on the basis of principles of business 
administration; others must be based on 
judgment refined by experience. Yet a busi- 
ness life is short and the sum of experience 
one man may acquire is small in the face 
of his needs. It is in supplementing this in- 
adequacy that the Harvard business histories 
make their contribution. Feats of 


scholarship and books of entertainment they 


greatest 
certainly are—but more than either of these 
they are case histories from which the 
active businessman can broaden his own ex- 
perience, can learn more of the effects that 
develop from causes in the life of a business. 

The story of the present volume is braided 
men, machinery, and the 


present, the 


from three strands 
management. At 
Shops are one ot the two 


evolution of 
Sacco-Lowell 
dominant factors in the manufacture of tex- 
The firm 
can trace its descent from the Boston Manu- 


tile machinery in this country. 
facturing Company, founded by Francis Cabot 
Lowell in 1813. 


dominance in_ business 


It grew out of an era when 
was in the hands of 
merchants who dealt in international trade 
and when manufacturing establishments were 
small individual proprietorships or partner- 
In its earlier days the company was 
a small group of 
men, representing prominent New England 


introduction into this 


ships. 
primarily a reflection of 


families, and of the 
country of improved textile machinery. It 
represents one of the early instances of in- 
dustrial specialization—a development almost 
forced on the firm by the circumstances it 
faced. The story carries the company through 
the period of geographical spread of markets 
(brought about the development of textile 
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processing in the South), of the spread and 
dilution of ownership, of a decadent and then 
nepotistic management, to the current period 
of revitalization through the application of 
skilled management under the direction of 
financial institutions. 

It is an interesting narrative hampered in 
the writing by the paucity of records and by 
their concentration on the few people in the 
earlier days who constituted the management 
group. It is well worth reading. 

Lawrence C. Lockley 

Standard Expense Accounting Manual 
for Department Stores and Spe- 
cialty Stores, by Controllers’ Con- 
gress, National Retail Dry Goods 
Association. Rev. ed.; New York: 
The Association, 1950, 175 pages. 
$15.00; members of Controllers’ 
Congress and of the National Re- 

tail Dry Goods Association, $6.00. 


Here is an explanation of the uniform ac- 
counting practices employed by the depart- 
ment and specialty-store members of the 
National Retail Dry Goods Association. It 
provides the basis for the publication of the 
Controllers’ Congress Annual Report on De- 
partmental Merchandising and Operating Re- 
sults and for the annual studies made by the 
Graduate School of 
It makes possible 


Harvard University 


Business Administration. 
the exchange of operating results by these 
stores and the presentation of a considerable 
body of statistical data on expenses and 
profits to legislative bodies. The manual also 
includes excellent summary statements of the 
“net profit” and “contribution” plans of ex- 
pense distribution. 
T. Dart Ellsworth 
Survey of Industrial Buying Practices, 
by National Industrial Advertisers’ 
Association, Inc. New York: The 
Association, 63 pages. $10.00. 


This survey of industrial buying practices 
is an attempt to study the industrial buyer 
in the marketing process. The sample in- 
cluded 512 distributed 
tionately by type of manufacturing industry 
The 


gathered by experienced research men with 


purchases propor- 


and by census region. case data was 
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industrial experience. The findings cover 
elements of the buying process such as (1) 
what prompted the realization of the need 
for item purchased; (2) number of makes of 
product considered, by size of plant; (3) 
bases for final selection of vendor; and (4) 
elapsed time from realization of need to de- 
cision on vendor. The detailed findings 
should prove interesting to retail top-organi- 
zation executives and their supply buyers. 
T. Dart Ellsworth 


Monopoly and Free Enterprise, by 
George \V. Stocking and Myron 
W. Watkins. New York: The 
Twentieth Century Fund, 1951, 
xv + 596 pages. $4.00. 

Laissez faire begets big industrial concen- 
trations. While bigness per se is not evil it 
does hold the threat of monopoly. For in- 
stance, just prior to the Second World War, 
industries in which four or less producers 
turned out than half the total-value 
product accounted for over half of the value 


more 


of all manufactured products. 

If bigness fosters specialization, it is espe- 
cially true that it facilitates socialization. It 
is contrary to American tradition and needs 
regulation lest it destroy the foundation of 
our free-enterprise system. This is the pur- 
pose of our antitrust legislation. 

Delimiting the size of business firms does 
not provide a key to the solution of the 
would the 
limits be fixed and who would be responsible 


problem of concentration. How 


for such arbitrary decisions? Rather, the 
solution seems inherent in the less arbitrary 
policy. Bigness must 


judgment of public 


serve the public interest. A “rule of reason” 
is required to determine these limits. 

Monopoly and Free Enterprise provides an 
excellent discussion of the American problem 
of bigness and includes the “Report of the 
Committee on Cartels and Monopoly.” The 
book is interestingly written, thought pro- 
voking, and “must” reading for every think- 
ing American businessman. 

The authors are Stocking, 
professor of economics at Vanderbilt Uni- 


George \\ ° 


versity, and Myron W. Watkins, economic 
consultant. They are to be congratulated for 
a job well done. 


T. Dart Ellsworth 
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How You Can Make More Money by 
Mail, by Whitt Northmore 
Schultz. Highland Park, Ill.: The 
Olson Printing Company, 1950, 
42 pages. $1.00. 


Here is a manual designed to tell business- 
men how to sell by mail. It is short and to 
the point. It describes briefly every phase of 
the mail-order business from how to get 
started to how to get more sales from your 
customers. 

The author is Whitt Northmore Schultz. 
president-partner, Northmores, Highland 
Park, Illinois. The Northmores firm serves 
daily over 4,000) shop-by-mail customers 
across the nation. 

T. Dart Ellsworth 


Office Methods, Systems, and Pro- 
cedures, by Irvin A. Herrmann. New 
York: Ronald Press Company, 1950, 
vii + 539 pages. $7.00. 


Management-engineering principles and 
techniques are as suitable for finding solu- 
tions to office problems as they are for 
solving those of the production line. This 
manual presents a detailed study of the most 
effective office methods, systems, and pro- 
cedures and is well adapted to the use of 
anyone desiring to establish an efficient office 
operation. It places special emphasis on the 
procedural interrelationships of company 


policies, business economics, accounting prin- 
ciples, methods improvement, work simplifi- 
cation, and the design of forms and systems, 
The author of this comprehensive text is 
Irvin A. Herrmann, office manager of Servel, 
Inc. Mr. Herrmann is to be congratulated 
tor making available such a convenient refer- 

ence book for office managers. 
T. Dart Ellsworth 


Business Statistics, by John R. Riggle- 
man and Ira N. Frisbee. 3d ed.; 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 1951, xix + 818 
pages. $5.50. 


The point of view emphasized in this book 
is that of the businessman who judges statis- 
tics according to their value in solving his 
practical problems. It includes excellent 
chapters on “Statistics in Business,” ‘Plan- 
ning and Organizing Statistical Work,” 
“Graphic Methods,” “Business Forecasting,” 
“Budgeting,” “Marketing Analysis,” and 
“Executive Control and Management Statis- 


tics.” 


The authors are John R. Riggleman, con- 
sulting economist and _ statistician, and Ira 
N. Frisbee, professor of accounting, Uni- 
versity of California, Los Angeles. 

T. Dart Ellsworth 





Merchandise Management 
Profitable to the Small 


Retailer 
(Continued from page 93) 
A profitable operation 


We introduced sound management 


principles and techniques into our 


silverware operation in October 1949, 
By February 1, 1950, the sales in the 
department had increased materially 
and the relationship of the silverware 


inventory to sales had been bettered con- 
siderably (Table VI). Ours is a small 
store. Perhaps our experience will 
influence other small retailers to initiate 
similar ventures. We have found that 
merchandise management, soundly con- 
ceived and executed, can pay rich 
rewards for a relatively small invest- 
ment of time, effort, and money. If you 
are a small retailer and have a poor 
operation, why not try it and see for 
vourself, 





